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CHRONICLE 


London Embassy to W. H. Page.——Walter H. Page, 
editor of the World’s Work, has accepted the post of 
Ambassador to Great Britain, to succeed the late White- 
law Reid. The honor of representing the United States 
at the Court of St. James’s was offered to Richard Olney, 
of Boston, former Secretary of State, and Charles W. 
Eliot, President emeritus of Harvard University, both 
of whom declined it. Mr. Page’s selection was per- 
sonal with the President. They are old friends, and 
Mr. Page is credited with being one of the three or four 
original Wilson men. While Mr. Page has prospered as 
a publisher, his private fortune does not rival that of the 
late Whitelaw Reid and others who have gone to Lon- 
don as Ambassador. The new envoy was born in Cary, 
N. C., and is in his fifty-eighth year. He has been suc- 
cessively newspaper reporter, publisher, special writer, 
editor of the Forum, literary adviser of Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co., editor of the Altantic Monthly, member of 
the firm of Doubleday, Page & Co., and editor of the 
World’s Work. After his graduation from Randolph- 
Macon College in Virginia, in 1876, he won a Greek 
fellowship at Johns Hopkins University, and studied there, 
for two years under Professor Gildersleeve. Hé was a 
member of President Roosevelt’s Country Life Com- 
mission, and is now a member of the General Education 


Board. 


Death of J. Pierpont Morgan.—<An event of world- 
wide interest was the death of J. Pierpont Morgan, 
financier and philanthropist, which occurred in Rome on 
the last day of March. The City and the State of New 
York, the nation, the community of art and letters,“and 
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the great industrial and railroad corporations are his 
debtors. His many benefactions, his innumerable acts of 
personal charity and helpfulness, his public spirit, to 
which no worthy cause ever appealed in vain, his en- 
deavor to establish and maintain a reputation for fair 
and .honest treatment toward all who might be affected 
by the conduct and decisions of the corporations with 
which he was associated, won him the respect and con- 
fidence, and to a large measure, the affection, not only 
of those who knew him personally, but of the far wider 
circle of the beneficiaries of his comprehensive philan- 
thropy. Mr. Joseph Choate said of him: “His in- 
fluence was always in favor of right and honesty. He 
was a giant in mind and body. His financial achieve- 
ments in the past fifty years are almost without parallel. 
The secret of his influence in the whole country was his 
unswerving honesty. He had the never failing instinct 
for charity and for public usefulness, and his muni- 
ficence in those directions was the natural fruit of his 
boundless largeness of heart. The people of New York 
have yet no conception of the magnificent endowments in 
the way of art that he has brought to it.” Cardinal Gib- 
bons, who was a personal friend of the great financier, 
“Tt was with the deepest regret that I heard the 
news of his death. His death will be a terrific loss to 
the world of finance. It will also be a loss to the world 
of art, of which he was one of the most magnificent 


said: 


patrons.” 


Imprisonment of Haywood.—William D. Haywood, 
leader of the Industrial Workers of the World, was sen- 
tenced at Paterson, N. J., to six months in the county 
jail. He went to Paterson in connection with the silk mill 
workers’ strike and was convicted of disorderly conduct 
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in connection with a gathering of strikers. A second 
charge, that of causing unlawful assemblage, was also 
lodged against him. Haywood pleaded not guilty to both 
charges. He was given the maximum sentence with 
which disorderly conduct is punishable. A few days 
later, however, Haywood, on a writ of error, was freed 
by Justice James F. Minturn, of the State Supreme 


Court. 


Dominican President Resigns.—Archbishop Nouel, at 
the session of the national Congress, held on March 31, 
tendered his resignation as Provisional President of the 
Dominican Republic. The resignation was accepted and 
Congress will appoint his successor. Ill health was given 
as the reason for Archbishop Nouel’s action. The United 
States will keep the gunboat Wheeling at Santo Domingo 
pending the election of a new president. With three 
strong candidates in the field, Washington officials fear 
there may be some disorder. It is said that the State 
Department made an appeal two weeks ago to Archbishop 
Nouel urging him to remain in office until the elections. 


Paraguay.—The Government of this republic gives, 
says the Pueblo of Buenos Aires, a needed example to 
some of its South American sisters in its practical esteem 
for religion as necessary for the consolidation and pro- 
gress of the country. It is the first time, we are told, 
that the national authority has been generous to the only 
religion known and professed by the Paraguayans. 
Burses have been founded for South American students 
in the University of Louvain; free passage is granted 
to others who go to study in the Seminary of Santiago 
in Chile; sums of money are set apart for building and 
repairing churches, for the completion of the episcopal 
residence, and for the erection or completion of various 
religious establishments; military chaplaincies have been 
provided, and one or two ecclesiastics are salaried as 
notaries of the bishop, These official acts of respect and 
favor for religion have been received with popular ap- 
plause. 


Canada.—The arrangement by which the Liberals con- 
sented to allow the passing of one-sixth of the supply 
has fallen through and obstruction is to be resumed. The 
opinion grows that there will be a general election, 
though the Government still maintains that it will revise 
the rules of debate and so get the Naval Bill through. 
Mr. Winston Churchill has declared in the British Par- 
liament that the ships from Canada are absolutely nec- 
essary for the carrying out of his scheme of defence, and 
that, if they are refused, he will have to replace them at 
the cost of England. Nearly a year has passed since the 
need of these ships was so urgent, that it was impossible 
to submit the matter to the Canadian people. Had Mr. 
Borden taken a popular vote then the ships might have 
been half built by this time: as it is, the laying of their 
keels seems to be a good way off in the future. The 








Government seems to have stultified itself with regard to 
the emergency plea. The Tremblay-Depatie marriage 
case, in which the marriage was declared null in the 
Superior Court of Quebec and the Court of. Review on 
account of consanguinity, is in danger of not reaching 
the Privy Council in England for lack of funds. There 
is need of only $2,000, which the Orange Grand Lédge 
of Ontario has guaranteed. This is not its only 
interference. The Lodges are agitating now for a 
divorce law for the whole Dominion. If they can bring 
the marriage question before Parliament in this shape, 
they hope to be able to modify the Quebec law. The 
Canadian Northern Railway is applying to Parliament 
for further guarantees of its bonds. 








Great Britain—Mrs. Pankhurst’s trial for conspiracy 
took place amidst great disorder, which became almost a 
riot when she was convicted and sentenced to three years’ 
imprisonment. As Mr. McKenna, the Home Secretary, 
has passed his Bill to authorize him to liberate hunger 
strikers and to rearrest them when they have recovered 
their health, and to keep up the process until they have 
served their sentence, the women will find it easier than 
ever to get out of prison. Hence it will not be long be- 
fore Mrs. Pankhurst is at large again, with the prospect 
of rearrest very remote indeed. Lord Robert Cecil 
was the author of the plan of deportation we explained 
last week. In rejecting it Mr. McKenna asked what 
would he do should the women refuse food while on the 
voyage to the desert isle? Lord Robert was nonplussed. 
It did not occur to him that there are suitable islands 
within twenty-four hours of London. Meanwhile, the 
rioting grows, Mrs. Pankhurst’s conviction becoming the 
motive for burning another country house, blowing up 
an empty train and attempting to blow up a rail- 
way station. Sir Rufus Isaacs and Mr. Lloyd 
George are not showing very creditably in the turn 
the Marconi investigation is taking. The latter is 
pretending that he bought the American Marconi shares 
on time as an investment, not as a speculation. It may be 
so; but in that case it would seem that so strange a finan- 
cier is not fit to be Chancellor of the Exchequer. Sir 
Rufus was spoken of as successor to the present Lord 
Chief Justice of England, whose health is so precarious 
that his resignation is inevitable. The Marconi episode 
must spoil whatever chance he had. It comes out that the 
dealings in American Marconis was known to some Lib- 
eral members of the investigating committee, who kept 
them secret. A Unionist member resigned in consequence, 
alleging that instead of an impartial investigation, the 
Government was seeking a whitewash. 











Ireland.—The National Teachers’ Annual Congress 
was held in the Dublin Mansion House, March 26 and 
27, the Lord Mayor presiding. The National Board was 
unanimously condemned for having arbitrarily removed 
a prominent and capable teacher for his legitimate activ- 
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ities in behalf of the organization, and Mr. Mansfield, the 
gentleman so expelled, was elected general secretary of 
the body. The whole primary education system was vig- 
orously condemned not only by the teachers but by sev- 
eral college presidents and other prominent education- 
‘ alists. It was proposed that the present irresponsible 
Board should be reconstituted by five members each, 
selected by the County Councils, the managers of schools, 
the teachers, and the Cabinet. What was called the star 
chamber methods of the Government Commission now 
enquiring into the relations between the National Board 
and the teachers was also condemned, and the teachers 
were recommended not to appear before it as witnesses 
unless it should hold open sessions. The Registrar- 
General’s analysis of the Census shows that in the last 
decade the decline was the lowest on record, there was a 
decrease in the number of emigrants, in poverty and the 
death rate, and an improvement in house accommoda- 
tions. The sum of £13,663,000 was expended, accord- 
ing to the Secretary of the United Kingdom Alliance, 
on intoxicating drinks consumed in Ireland during 








the year. The percentage per capita is: For Eng- 
land, £3, 12s. 9d.; Scotland, £3, 5s. ‘%d.; Ireland, 
£3, 5s. 2d. It appears that the Irish figures in- 


clude exported liquor, more than a fourth of the 
whole, so that the Irish percentage of consumption 
would be about £2, 10s. Rt. Hon. Redmond Barry has 
resigned the Lord Chancellorship, through ill health, and 
is succeeded by Attorney-General Ignatius O’Brien. Born 
in Cork in 1857 and educated at the Vincentian College 
of that city and the Catholic University, Dublin, Mr. 
O’Brien was called to the Bar in 1888, and steadily ad- 
vanced in his profession. According to precedent, Mr. 
Moloney, the Solicitor-General, will succeed him. Both 
take an active interest in Catholic affairs. The Judicial 
Bench consists now of six Catholics and ten Protestants. 
The County Court Judges and Resident Magistrates and 
the Civil Service generally are still overwhelmingly Prot- 
estant, the Liberal Government having done little to de- 
stroy the glaring inequality. The same holds for the Chief 
Secretary’s Office in Dublin Castle and all the Boards 
connected with the establishment. 





Rome.— Addressing a large body of French and Italian 
pilgrims on April 4, the Holy Father complained of the 
restraint put upon the Church in Catholic countries, while 
liberty is given to every sect. He dwelt especially on the 
inability of the Church even to hold property. He also 
called attention to the way in which the liberty accorded 
to the press had degenerated into license. 


Italy.—The only information vouchsafed the people by 
the Premier Signor Giolitti about the budget, which had 
been voted by the Deputies when they adjourned, was 
summarized by the Popolo Romano as follows: “The 
substantial program, which the Hon. Géiolitti intends 
firmly to remain unaltered, is the program followed with- 
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out oscillations, with the efficacious and constant aid of 
the majority during this historic Legislature. That is the 
positive philosophy and the lucid synthesis of the dis- 
course pronounced yesterday at Montecitorio by the Hon. 
Giolitti.” The electorate of Italy must be abnormally 
intelligent to understand this pronouncement. Among 
other things Giolitti insisted that “in the matter of 
ecclesiastical policy the authority of the State must be 
supreme.” The one comfort seems to be that there were 
no confiscations of Church property during the month 
of March. The Preparatory Congregation of Sacred 
Rites met to discuss the heroicity of the virtue of Michel 
Le Nobletz, priest and missionary. 





Spain.—The women of Spain, it appears, have proved 
themselves more virile than the men, All that is most 
brilliant in the nobility of Spain held a meeting of a very 
decided character in Madrid, and forwarded by a com- 
mittee of thirty or forty a strong protest to Count Roma- 
nones against his tyrannical decree tending to remove re- 
ligious teaching from the schools. It is impossible, say 
these ladies, to shut one’s eyes to the evil that is being 
wrought by an infamous propaganda of revolution and 
anarchy among the Catholic people of Spain. “We know 
it best,” they continue, “who support free schools, asy- 
lums for the old and infirm, hospitals and dispensaries, 
corps of teachers and benevolent societies. Neither the 
social state of Spain nor any political need can be alleged 
as a plea for violating the Constitution by the project 
proposed by the Ministry.” All shades of journals com- 
ment on this remarkable protest, and it has been remarked 
that, owing to the number and station of the signers 
of the protest, and the importance of the works of public 
beneficence they sustain, no government can afford to 
ignore them. Romanones has not done so; but his reply 
is as crooked and ambiguous as his projected policy. He 
denies any intention of depriving education of its re- 
ligious character, and puts forth again the absurd plea 
that he is providing for liberty of conscience in the child. 
The protests are pouring in on him in ever increasing 
number from all poiats. In Saragossa, after one meeting, 
20,000 signatures were collected; and from that one city 
58,576 protests were sent to Madrid, It is a sign of the 
times that a monster meeting about to be held in the 
capital was suspended by advice from Rome. 


France.—On April 3, while a brigade of French 
troops were drilling on the parade grounds of Lunéville, 
a German Zeppelin airship carrying four German officers 
in uniform descended among them. The dirigible was 
seized and the War Minister informed. In spite of their 
explanation that they had lost their way in the clouds, it 
was difficult to restrain the people from a hostile demon- 
stration. The dirigible is said to embody the latest 
devices in air-craft, so that France now knows Germany’s 
secret in this species of war machine. After being de- 
tained all night the German airship and its crew, who 
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numbered eleven, were released on payment of $2,000 
customs duties, sailed away and the incident was de- 


clared closed. 


Germany.—An impressive scene was witnessed in tie 
Reichstag, April 2, when President Kaempf, before open- 
ing the business of the day, referred in touching words 
to the sufferings caused by the floods in Ohio and In- 
diana. “The German people,” he concluded, “desire to 
express their deepest sympathy to the friendly nation for 
the great affliction which has befallen her.” The rep- 
resentatives rose from their seats and remained standing 
during the speech.———Full satisfaction has been given bv 
the Emperor to Herr Sohst, whom, through misinforma- 
tion, he had ejected from the imperial estate at Kadinen. 
Herr Sohst has voluntarily consented to vacate the farm 
before the expiration of his lease, while the Emperor in 
turn presents him with 120,000 marks, and with the Order 
of the Royal Crown, thus publicly retracting the state- 
ment he had made that he had “thrown out his tenant 
because he was utterly inefficient.’——-At Kustrin the 
old and reputable banking house of Gustave Puppe was 
forced to close its doors, with enormous liabilities. The 
banker and his son have disappeared. The crash is as- 
cribed to excessive building speculations. 
failures have occurred, but the severe 
which had been feared did not take place——Further 
details concerning the war tax have now been made 


financial crisis 


known. 
be levied upon foreigners who permanently reside in 
The proposals 


The non-recurrent property tax is likewise to 


Germany for their industrial interests. 
have met with a favorable reception from the press and 
the people, except that the methods of taxation will most 
A great demonstration in favor of 
The airship 

Fifty new 


probably be revised. 
the army increase took place at Munich. 

provisions have likewise been made known. 
crafts are to be constructed, and as many revolving bal- 
loon-halls are to be built to make possible the easy en- 
trance of an airship independently of the direction of the 
The special personnel for this 
service is to consist of 1,452 officers and men. Fifty 
million marks are to be set aside for this purpose. 
The additional reserve fund of sixty million dollars, to 
be kept in the war chest at Spandau, is to be made up of 
120,000,000 marks in silver, and an equal amount in 
The money stringency during the Balkan crisis 


wind in stormy weather. 





gold. 


has demonstrated the wisdom of this provision. 


Austria-Hungary.—Admiration is expressed by the 
press of Vienna at the spirit of patriotism and self-sac- 
rifice with which the German citizens are meeting the 
dangers confronting them, a spirit such as has not been 
known since the Middle Ages. Austrians are called upon 
to emulate the example set them. Three Austrian bat- 
tleships, two cruisers and several torpedo boats have ar- 
rived within twenty miles of Antivari, a Montenegrin 
A transport ship with a regiment of infantry has 





haven. 
likewise been sent, while troops have been concentrzted 


Several other 
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along the Dalmatian boundaries to aid in an effective 
blockade of Montenegro if war should be declared. The 
greatest indignation is expressed by the Austrian press at 
the action of the Servians in assisting at the siege of 
Scutari, which is said to be a direct violation of their prom- 
ise to abide by the decision of the Powers in the Albanian 
question. The opinion is voiced that instant measures 
should be taken lest after the fall of Scutari a new siege 
may become necessary on the part of Austria. Great 
satisfaction is expressed at the participation of the small 
German cruiser Breslau in the naval demonstration. The 
consent, moreover, of the various Powers to the action of 
the Austrian fleet is thought to give to it an international 
significance. Since the various Powers are in fear of each 
other or of offending a friend, it is thought possible in 
England that Austria may act alone and seize Antivari. 
I-mperor Iranz Josef has had long conferences with the 
Minister of War and the chief of the General Staff, as 
likewise with the naval commander-in-chief. If the 
blockade of the Montenegrin coast begun by the Powers 
should prove ineffective, Austria, the Neue Freie Presse 
hints, will provide, with or without the consent of the 
Powers, that Scutari shall belong to the future State of 


Albania. 


Balkans.—There are rumors that King Nicholas of 
Montenegro will resign in favor of the Crown Prince 
Danilo. Ill health is supposed to be the reason, and it is 
also cabled that the Powers are determined to force the 
Montenegrins to abandon the siege of Scutari. This is to 
be accomplished by a naval demonstration, but the Mon- 
tenegrins absolutely refuse to be coerced by the Powers. 
The refusal of the authorities of St. Petersburg to 
permit a popular expression of enthusiasm over the suc- 
cesses of the Allies has, it appears, accentuated Russian 
feeling against Austria. Roumania is still insisting 
upon getting the territory from Bulgaria which she 
claimed some time ago. Meantime fighting continues 
at Chataldja. According to official reports from 
Sofia the Bulgarians lost 10,000 ‘men at Adrianople 
and the Servians 1,200. Of the Turks 40 generals, 2,000 
officers and 60,000 soldiers were taken prisoners. The 
besieging force numbered 40,000 Servians and 120,000 
Bulgarians with 478 cannon, while the Turks had 200 
siege guns and from 450 to 500 field pieces——On April 
2 the Turks signified their willingness to accede to the 
conditions of the Powers, whereas Montenegro refused 
to stop the siege of Scutari at the command of Austria. 
\s a consequence of the refusal, part of the Austrian 
squadron with 300 soldiers were to enter the Montenegrin 
port of Antivari on the Adriatic, and a British and Ger- 
man cruiser have been ordered to participate in the occu- 
pation of the port. The provisional Government of 
Albania on April 1 named the Duke of Montpensier King 
of Albania. The Duke accepted the offer. He is the son 
of the Comte de Paris and brother and heir of the Duc 
(Orleans, chief of the French Royalist Party. 
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QUESTIONS OF THE DAY 


Land Versus Factory* 


“Back to the land!” is the warning cry of the modern 
economist, wlio gradually begins to recognize in the 
steady influx from country to town a serious menace to 
our civilization. This danger is accentuated in our own 
case by the large immigrant farm population, which too 
frequently settles down in factory towns and_ thickly 
populated industrial districts, and thus aggravates the 
evils of which it becomes itself the greatest victim. 
A book, therefore, which under the form of a stirring 
romance dwells with almost passionate insistence upon 
the value of the soil, is sincerely to be welcomed. Such 
is Pierre L’Ermite’s “The Mighty Friend.” 

That intensity of affection for every acre of inherited 
land which fills the heart of the inhabitants of the Old 
World, and which the author so well describes, we cannot 
possibly have. It requires the slow growth of centuries 
and the static conditions of European ownership. Even 
in Europe, however, these conditions are fast changing ; 
but to the imagination of Pierre L’Ermite the soil is still 
a sacred trust, a thing “compact of the dust, the re- 
membrances and the toil of our ancestors.” It is nothing 
less than “The Mighty Friend” from whom his story 
takes its name. 

However different our own agricultural conditions 
may be from those of rural Europe, yet the physical and 
moral arguments in favor of the land against the factory 
hold equally true to-day for every country, our own in- 
cluded. The main object of Pierre L’Ermite is, there- 
fore, to combat the idea gaining ground everywhere, that 
life on the land “no longer makes for greatness, what- 
ever it may have done in the past.” A petty weakness of 
the farmer, which those who are thoroughly acquainted 
with him have set down as a characteristic, is to belittle 
the results of his work without seriously believing his 
own words.’ The factory agents in Pierre L’Ermite’s 
story cleverly fall in with this mood to coax him from 
the land into the newly erected piles of masonry, with 
their smoke-stacks already darkening the sky, their 
waste polluting the stream, and their noisome odors 
poisoning the pure country air. 

“After taking any amount of trouble with the ground,” 
they argue with the country folk, “the ungrateful thing 
will do no more than give you, at the end of the day’s 
work, the hope of a harvest that perhaps will never, 
materialize. You take every precaution, you provide 
yourself with all sorts of guarantees, and you choose 
your seed well, but who can assure you that you are not 
going to be frozen out, hailed out, scorched out, swamped 


A Modern Romance of Labor-warfare, 
By 
New 


*The Mighty Friend. 
Country-life and Love, crowned by the French Academy. 
Pierre L’Ermite, Authorized Translation by John Hannon. 
York: Benziger Brothers. 
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out? Now, the factory-hand hasn’t any of these worries. 
It does not matter to him what weather it is. Every 
night of his life the white pieces are clinking in his hand, 
full weight, three francs, four francs, five francs, as the 
case may be, and sometimes up to six francs and more.” 
Similar arguments are often put to our own American 
farmers after a failure in crops or other mishaps and 
difficulties, while the other side of the picture is too fre- 
quently ignored. 

Graphically the author depicts for us the abominations 
of a factory system such as that conducted by the Jewish 
firm of his story, Messrs. Harmmster, Harmmster & Co., 
where the utmost personal gain is the only object in 
view, and where the dignity of labor is degraded and its 
value rated beneath the very beasts of burden, whose loss 
or disability implies at least a financial consideration for 
their owner, while labor is plentiful upon the market. 
Religion is utterly ignored, and immorality and Socialism 
are consequently bred like maggots in the social corrup- 
tion of workshop and slum. The murderous activity of 
the hired agitator, who finds in such surroundings the 
ideal conditions for his criminal purposes, is certain to 
follow. We behold, too, in the story the smug interven- 
tion of a professional syndicalist labor council between 
the men and their employers, and the use of all those 
modern methods of agitation, which we have already 
had sufficient opportunity to study in our own country, 
and by which thousands of men are lashed into senseless 
fury by the singing of the Marseillaise, the modern 
Socialist battle song, until they are finally goaded on to 
acts of destruction, violence and bloodshed. 

City life, with its sordid malodorous quarters where the 
poor are huddled together, its large department stores 
with their armies of anemic shop girls, its bewildering 
wharves and stations, and its sooty, grimy factories, is to 
the author’s imagination little better than existence in a 
prison house. A perceptible thrill of horror runs through 
his frame as he recalls “some Satanic kitchen at work— 
gigantic furnaces, colossal steel engines and the like, 
amid which ran to and fro certain murky or khaki-col- 
ored pigmies, who on second glance had something 
human about them.” Even the very rows of urban 
dwellings, put up probably by the factory owners them- 
selves and seen through a heavy dust-laden atmosphere, 
“reeking with the mephitic stench of chemical products,” 
cast a gloom over his spirit, which we ourselves have 
undoubtedly often experienced: “Everywhere the same 
gloomy tone of the same commercial brickwork that 
looked as though it might have been kneaded in the 
claypits from the very heart’s blood of all the world’s 
tedium and wretchedness.” 

That factories are a necessity of our age no one is 
likely to dispute. The very implements of a progressive 
agriculture, upon which the author so greatly insists, re- 
quire them. Many, moreover, as he freely admits, are 
conducted on Christian, or at least on humanitarian prin- 
ciples, which are often found to be even economically the 
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most satisfactory. Attempts, furthermore, are fre- 
quently made in our day by employers to secure cheerful, 
sanitary and, at times, even artistic surroundings befit- 
ting the dignity of the human beings employed. Cam- 
paigns, more or less ably conducted, are likewise con- 
stantly carried on in certain quarters, from Christian or 
philanthropic motives, to enhance the comfort and beauty 
of workingmen’s homes. From a religious point of 
view there are advantages in the nearness of the church 
and the facilities of receiving the Sacraments, which can- 
not be overestimated. 

Yet the truth is that even with the worst of existing 
conditions men will flock from country to city, so that 
economically all the danger is upon one side. The 
temptations to evil, especially for the young, whether 
boys or girls, in our modern factories, are daily growing 
more appalling. No matter, however, how disillusioned 
the poor worker may be after a short experience in fac- 
tory life, there is little hope that he will ever return to 
the land which he has left. His little farm has been sold. 
His old ties have all been severed and new habits have 
Leen formed. Even should he still possess the means and 
the inclination to return, his children are unaccustomed 
to the toil of the fields, which they consider as inferior, 
while the city has securely meshed them about with its 
thousand lures. 

The country, too, it is true, is daily invaded by a god- 
less press, and Socialist agitation reaches into every quiet 
nook and corner. The small land-holder, the tenant 
farmer and the farm laborer must alike be solicited if 
Socialism is to be successful. We therefore behold a 
vast campaign, cunningly planned and carried out, to 
flood every remotest country district with a poisonous 
Socialistic literature, which artfully combines exaggera- 
tion and skilful sophistry with cleverly manipulated sta- 
tistics or deceptive conclusions drawn from a one-sided 
presentation of official investigations. It is necessary, 
therefore, for every influential agriculturist, and for 
every pastor of souls, wherever the country spire 
lifts up its cross above the waving tree tops and the sound 
of the angelus sweeps over the golden fields, to second 
the efficacy of prayer and the Sacraments by the systema- 
tic introduction of Catholic literature into every home. 
A specific agrarian Catholic literature is a need of our 
day, which we know has not been entirely overlooked. 
Papers, moreover, with a large agrarian subscription 
should be keen to weed out all the errors, social, economic 
and religious, which the enemy is sowing, while the right- 
ful owner is perhaps fast asleep. If Catholic literature 
does not reach the farmer, Socialistic and other revolu- 
tionary literature certainly will. 

It is interesting, therefore, to note that Pierre L’Ermite, 
whose story has given rise to these reflections, has not 
forgotten to record among the resolutions of his Catholic 
country squire one which is perhaps the most important 
of all: “I want to have well-edited, up-to-date local 
papers, all Catholic in tone, and all keenly devoted to 
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agricultural interests.”” How such papers can be edited, 
with a central organ to which local additions can be made 
by local editors, Socialists have taught us in their suc- 
cessful newspaper methods. It was likewise by a capital- 
istic press, instantly established, that the Jewish factory 
owners in Pierre L’Ermite’s novel dominated popular 
opinion among the farmers and sought to instil hatred 
against the Church, which is always combatted alike by 
godless wealth and materialistic Socialism. 

Another question of great moment in our own country 
is the systematic direction of Catholic immigrants into 
localities where spiritual ministration to them is possible, 
a work to which attention has already been given. The 
scattering of Catholic families throughout vast country 
districts, where even Catholic fellowship is wanting, was 
responsible for many losses in the early history of the 
Church in America. Equally momentous, from an economic 
point of view, are the difficulties which arise from the 
arbitrary power at times exercised by the railroads leav- 
ing the crops to rot upon the land, or absorbing all the 
farmer's rightful gains; and on the other hand, from the 
invention of new and immense machinery, which would 
seem to threaten the very existence of the small culti- 
vator. These and similar questions we hope to discuss 
at another time. They are of the utmost importance at 
the present day, and may, in certain instances, call for 
special legislative enactments. It is not likely, however, 
that the passing of the small farm-owner, so triumph- 
antly announced by Socialism, is coming to be verified. 
Yet the difficulties we have mentioned require serious 
consideration. 

And now, lest by too much insistence upon the agrarian 
problem we do an injustice to Pierre L’Ermite’s book, we 
hasten to say that it is in no sense an economic essay, but 
a romance, as the publishers announce, of labor-warfare, 
country-life and love. Artistically, while not without 
its limitations, it contains many splendid situations, and 
not a few powerful scenes, together with such surprises 
as a Frenchman can best devise. It is dignified without 
heaviness, and has little of the gauze and filigree work 
which some critics apparently consider essential to a 
modern novel, particularly if coming from France. It is, 
moreover, well translated into English. But, above all, 
it is thoroughly imbued with the spirit of Catholicity as 
naturally, sweetly and all-pervasively as the air with the 
blessed sunshine on a summer’s day. 

That the book was crowned by the French Academy 
speaks well for the French savants. It is not only in- 
tensely, but intelligently Catholic, and divine faith and 
love are the very atmosphere we breath in it. Nothing, 
moreover, could be nobler and purer than human love 
such as binds together the souls of Jacques and Odile. 
In contrast the author has drawn the modern money 
barons, Nathan and Victor, and that idol of wealth, the 
brilliant but godless Jewess Alberta, as much envied by 
others as she is restless and unhappy within her own 
heart; who only in the great crisis of her life realizes 
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that she has been given everything that life can offer, 
except the one thing which is of supreme moment, and 
indispensable, a truly religious education. The book, 
therefore, has other reasons to recommend it than mere 
agrarian sentiment, as a New York Times reviewer 
would have us believe. There is, indeed, little likelihood 
that critical French Academicians would single out for 
distinction a work of fiction, and that intensely Catholic 


fiction, which did not likewise appeal to them for its 


artistic merits. JosEpH HUSSLEIN, s.J. 


Preparation for the Hus Anniversary 


On July 6, 1915, five hundred years will have elapsed 
since the Bohemian reformer, John Hus, died at the stake 
for persistence in heresy, and the enemies of Catholicity 
in Bohemia have no mind to let the anniversary slip by 
without making capital out of it against Rome. To all 
appearances the Church in Bohemia and Moravia is ap- 
proaching a critical period, a time of strife, perhaps, but 
undoubtedly also a period of triumph. 

John Hus was born in Husinetz, in 1369. In 1396 he 
was made professor in the University of Prague, at that 
time the only university in the German Empire. Later 
he was elected dean of the faculty of philosophy, and in 
1402 he became rector. He was a stern man, and was 
bent on reforming wherever reform was needed. He 
soon raised the standard of efficiency and completely 
changed the university statutes. In addition to his acti- 
vities as professor and rector, he spent considerable time 
in the pulpit of the chapel of Bethlehem. Fearless and 
eloquent, he denounced the vices of his people and 
preached against the abuses that had crept into ecclesias- 
tical circles. The Archbishop of Prague esteemed him 
highly, and made him his counsellor. Unfortunately, 
Hus gradually drifted more and more into a new current 
of thought, and adopted the doctrines of Wyclif, which 
at that time were becoming known in Prague. Then 
came the rupture with his archbishop, who sided with the 
legitimate Pope Gregory XII, whilst Hus attached him- 
self to the followers of Alexander V. Because he ad- 
hered to the Pisan anti-pope and because he obstinately 
persisted in teaching the errors of Wyclif, he was sus- 
pended by his archbishop. His stubborn spirit led him 
into new conflicts with ecclesiastical authorities, until 
finally, according to the laws of that stern age, he ended 
his career at the stake in Constance, in punishment of his 
heresy. The Bohemian and Moravian nobility had 
sought in vain to save him from death. For this reason 
his execution was looked upon as a national disgrace; 
resentment assumed a fanatical aspect that soon mastered 
nearly the entire populace—the distinguishing mark of 
the followers of Hus being their insistence on receiving 
Communion under both species, sub utraque specie, 
hence their name “Utraquists.” They took up arms, at- 
tacked the loyal Catholics, mostly Germans, and de- 
stroyed the monasteries. In eleven years sixty-five mon- 








asteries were razed to the ground and their inmates mas- 
sacred. Beyond the confines of Bohemia they carried 
their work of destruction into Austria, Hungary, Bavaria, 
Saxony and Silesia as far as Brandenburg. They de- 
fied all Central Europe. The German Crusaders met 
with defeat after defeat from their ever victorious arms. 
Soon their very battle cries inspired terror in all who 
dared to oppose them. But eventually dissensions broke 
out amongst them and they turned their weapons against 
each other. he moderate party annihilated the radical 
Taborites at the battle of Lipau in 1434, and in 1437 all 
returned to the Church at the Council of Basel. In the 
articles of agreement several concessions were made to 
the Husites, principally the permission to laymen to re- 
ceive Holy Communion under both species. In 1462, Pope 
Pius II revoked the concessions, but Utraquists con- 
tinued to exist in many places, until at the time of Luther 
they joined forces with Protestantism, or returned to the 
true Church. By the eighteenth century the whole coun- 
try was again Catholic. 

But the national phase of the Husite movement was 
revived in the nineteenth century. The anti-clerical ele- 
ment was by no means slow to take advantage of their 
opportunities in order to make themselves popular and to 
injure the Catholic parties. None of them are the stern 
Husites as of old. They are merely modern Liberals, 
Socialists and Freethinkers. They agree with the fol- 
lowers of Hus in their hatred of the Church, otherwise 
they have not the remotest connection with the religious 
party they desire to represent. They see in Hus only the 
rebel against Rome. All claim him as their own; he is 
thus the first Socialist, the first Protestant, the first Free- 
thinker. Each party expects the Jubilee to recruit its 
numbers and fill its cofférs. To honor Hus the nation is 
urged to build a memorial hall for the Protestants, to 
erect a new church for the Old Catholics, and to provide 
an educational fund for Liberal, freethinking students. 

The Freethinkers find in the movement an excellent 
auxiliary to their Los von Rom agitations. They are en- 
deavoring to get the entire management of the festivities 
into their own hands, and to stamp them with a distinctly 
anti-clerical impress. They hope to induce at least 100,- 
000 to leave the Church; sad to say their most rabid 
leaders are two apostate priests. 

At the Freethinkers’ Congress in Brussels, in 1910, it 
was resolved that 1915 should witness in Prague an Inter- 
national Freethinkers’ Congress, to be held simultaneously 
with the festivities connected with the unveiling of the 
projected collosal Hus monument in Prague. Further- 
more, the 6th of July, 1915, according to the resolutions 
of the same Congress, is to be celebrated the world over 
in memory of the “Martyr of Constance.” 

Meanwhile, the Catholics of Bohemia are not idle. 
They have drawn attention to the sinister plans of the 
agitators, and have scattered broadcast an abundance of 
instructive literature. Vlast, a Catholic literary society, 
founded by Rev. Thomas Skrdle, has achieved much in 
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the cause of truth. ‘his society owns a large printing 
establishment, publishes five periodicals and newspapers, 
and now circulates an extra periodical, “Hus in the Light 
of Truth,” which is given out in pamphlet form and dis- 
tributed by the thousands of copies among the people. 
Vlast is also training a number of popular lecturers, who 
are to tour the country on a campaign of enlightenment. 
Other Catholic publications, notabiy among them Sv. 
lojtech, a monthly with 380,000 subscribers, have also 
taken up the tight for the good cause. 

With such forces carrying on the combat and ably as- 
sisting the Catholic clergy we have every reason to be- 
lieve that, far from realizing the fulfilment of their 
predictions—a wholesale desertion from the Catholic 
Church—her enemies will see her grow in-numbers and 


strength. Jos. VAGNER, S.J. 


Training for Character 


At present there is perhaps no subject more frequently 
discussed in pedagogical circles than the formation of 
character. ‘Lhe subject itself appeals to every teacher. 
Moreover, something akin to a panic has been caused 
amongst educators by sharp criticisms of their tailure to 
fashion boys of sterling worth. And panics which are 
not too soul-racking promote debate. 

The net result is that discussion bas far outrun 
achievement, chiefly because the principles laid down are 
only too often vague and impracticable. Hence, the 
topic presents further opportunity for argument. 

What part is the teacher to play in forming a pupil's 
character? In general, he must both inculcate principles 
and foster the formation of habits. This requires con- 
stant activity and elaborate but definite knowledge. Mere 
acquaintance with certain common foibles of human 
Each boy in particular must be 
Otherwise 


nature is not sufficient. 
known intimately and trained individually. 
there is much useless beating of the air. 
The acquisition of the necessary knowledge depends on 
circumstances which vary with persons, times and places. 
But certain general hints may help to its attainment. 
Chose for whom these lines are written are thrown in 
contact with boys of many different extractions. Each 
group is marked by traits which are commonly called 
The lads of one set are intellectually quick, 
critical, destructive rather than constructive. They are 
disinclined to the hard, persistent effort which results in 
They work well under stimulus, but are 


national. 


thoroughness. 
apt to give up once the goad is lifted. Moreover, they 
are emotional and sensitive, forgiving in great injustices, 
unforgiving in small offences, prodigal in poverty, tight 
in wealth, tender to all in distress, hard on their fellows 
who are successful, but a bit obsequious to alien peoples 
of wealth or influence. 

The boys of the second class are mentally slow, but 
persistent and thorough. They set their teeth firm and 
reach the goal in triumph, late it may be, but well for all 








that. They are stolid to a certain point. Beyond tha 
they are passionate. Their melancholia is acute and pro- 
longed, their anger vehement. Their boiling point is 
high, but once it is reached there is a mighty ebullition 
and an overflow which is uncomfortable to the objects 
of their wrath. They possess a wonderful instinct for 
organization, which is sometimes carried to the excess 
of undue insistence on petty details, and an unfortunate 
exclusiveness. 

The third group resembles the second in many ways. 
Its members partake of many of the latter’s good quali- 
ties, but they lack the instinct for organization, and their 
defects are more pronounced. This is especially true of 
stubbornness and anger. There are few lads of this 
group who are net sons of Boanerges in disguise. 

Finally, the boys of the last class are quick in specula- 
tion, but inept in practical affairs, save perhaps in 
diplomacy. They are mystical and emotional, and little 
inclined to intellectual drudgery. They are capable of 
the highest idealism, which is often tainted by self-in- 
terest. Such in general are some of the racial character- 
istics of our pupils. 

But a teacher’s view of the difficulties which will be 
encountered would be incomplete without some very 
definite notions of the influences which play upon boys 
in America. In the first place, responsibility sits lightly 
upon the shoulders of many American parents. They 
are selfish and frivolous, and quite willing to shift the 
burden of the more serious parental duties to other 
shoulders. Their whole attitude towards their boys is apt 
to be wrong. Rightly enough they often make com- 
panions of their children at an early age. But the com- 
panionship is not always as wholesome as it might be. 
Conversation very often turns to criticism of the boy’s 
teacher, pastor or superior. Authority is attacked. The 
boy’s sense of reverence and obedience is either weak- 
ened or destroyed, and before long he holds the reins of 
parental power in his hands. He rules the home, and 
naturally enough attempts to lord it over his teacher. 
He has a false idea of manliness. He confounds it with 
the most unmanly of all defects, pertness and a contempt 
for submission to lawful authority. These wretched 
conditions are due to the home. Outside influences have 
a worse effect upon him. The very atmosphere which he 
breathes is morally unhealthful. Lying and other forms 
of dishonesty are so common that they excite little sur- 
prise. Raiment is more than life. Pleasure is more than 
the soul. Money is the be-all and end-all, it is Circe’s 
bread and wine, the cause of a thousand woes in which 
many rejoice. The godless and ignorant man, who a 
decade or two ago coined money from the blood of the 
poor, is the hero of the hour. He is featured in the public 
press. His goings and comings are noted in red ink. 
His vices are trumpeted as things of glory. His picture 

and those of his successive living wives are printed in a 
prominent place. His benefactions are tagged with his 


name. Applause is long and loud, even though his 
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filthy coins are given for cheap glory’s sake, and bid fair 
to prostitute the nation’s ideals and institutions to un- 
godliness. 

All this has a most deleterious effect upon our boys. 
It tinsels baseness and glorifies infamy. And tinsel and 
sham glory dazzle and pervert youth. Thus pupils come 
to our schools spoiled, abnormal, misshapen. Deep 
down in their hearts lurk ideals which are only too often 
brought into play by the first temptations of manhood. 
And great is the ruin. To offset this their souls must be 
reshaped, their spirit remade. The task of reform will 
be huge, but not hopeless. At least hopeful material is 
at hand—an immortal soul, the image of an all-holy 
God. Faith, too, is present, and faith is the foundation 
of all that is high and noble and holy. 

As soon as the boy is committed to the teacher's care 
his training should be inaugurated. No moment should 
be lost. Late conversions are apt to be few and far be- 
tween, and though they are a blessing in comparison with 
a former condition, yet they are seldom as satisfactory 
as a slow, steady growth in goodness from childhood to 
old age. Carpe diem cannot be insisted on too much. 
A spoiled boy of twelve years is a difficult problem, 
one of fourteen years a knotty problem, one of 
seventeen an all but desperate problem. Hope of perfect 
success rests to a great extent on early beginnings. The 
little prince is trained for kingship from infancy, so that 
on accession to the throne he will be a king in deed and 
not in name alone. It were a stupid thing for his train- 
ing to wait on the sceptre. King and kingdom were lost. 
It were equally stupid to permit a boy to enter the king- 
dom of manhood, undirected by a guiding hand, un- 
touched by the chastening rod of discipline. The king- 
dom of manhood is factious, difficult of rule; and the 
king untrained from youth is slack of purpose and un- 
steady in achievement, a weakly thing swayed by every 
wind of passion, as a slender, naked reed in a stiff 
November storm. Elpenor of old were not more pitiable, 
and of him the minstrel sang in biting words: 


“There was Elpenor, the youngest,—a chap of little worth, 
Nor stanch in battle, nor well-knit of soul.” 


And how often are we not called upon to say of many 
of our pupils that they are not stanch in battle, nor well- 
knit of soul? A little heart-searching would frequently 
fasten the shame of such conditions on us. For few 
teachers work earnestly and intelligently at character 
formation. Most of them are content to let good enough 
alone. External discipline is their only concern. Others 
again put a slight veneer over a soul which festers at the 
core. And age and sorrow and temptation and sin eat 
through the covering in a thousand places, and bequeath 
to the world a race of crabbed, unlovely old men. This 
will never do. 

Nor will it suffice simply to uproot vices. The garden 
is not made beautiful by a mere process of weeding, but 
barren and ready perchance for a new crop of more 
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loathsome weeds. There must be a sowing of good seed. 
Culture must succeed the planting, until at last the per- 
fect- flower rewards the labor done. 

One by one, slowly and patiently, attractive ideals must 
be held up before the pupils. There must be no con- 
fusion, no bustle, no magisterial tones, but peace and 
calmness and simplicity. Above all there must be a 
rational system. To get a boy to adopt two or three 
principles a year is a great victory. But a master will 
never bring this to pass by pitch-forking ideals into little 
heads. The farmer who scatters all sorts of seeds on the 
same ground harvests nothing. The teacher should 
classify his boys according to their races, watch for 
national characteristics, learn personal traits, and fit his 
training to the needs. And as the needs are generally 
varied, so too must the training be. “Treat all alike,” 
advice often given to young teachers, is absurd and im- 
possible. As well might the old practitioner say to the 
young doctor, “Treat your typhoid, small-pox and grip 
patients exactly in the same way.” To treat the timid 
and the bold, the sluggard and the plodder, the reverent 
and the irreverent alike, is either to crush the one or to 
harden the other in evil. Treat all differently is often 
the only sensible advice. Before all else the teacher must 
beware of shielding the boys from trial and struggle. 
He should not graft virtues on to their souls. He must 
let his pupils suffer the travail incident to the formation 
of their characters. They themselves must struggle to 
train their souls under the master’s direction. Environ- 
ment, exposition of principles, encouragement, are all in- 
dispensable, but insufficient and even ineffective without 
work and suffering on the part of the boy. Goethe hits 
upon more than a half truth in his “Es bildet ein Talent 
sich in der Stille, doch ein Character in der Strom der 
Welt.” Struggle and even temptation make for fuller 
development. Trial deepens courage, temptation en- 
genders self-control and sympathy, sorrow fathers meek- 
ness and patience, intellectual difficulties foster humility, 
the ingratitude of others promotes unselfishness in us. 
What could be better? For life is not a tripping to a 
dance measure. The pace must often be set to the music 
of the battle march, or the solemn beat of the dirge. And 
for such men must be prepared. We dance by instinct. 
But even after stern preparation we gird our loins and 
swing the battle-axe with clumsy reluctance. Without 
training from youth men will do neither in any way. 
Failure, doom, will be their fate. 

On the other hand, with proper care pupils will leave 
our halls lofty of mind, strong of will, sound of judg- 
ment, poised in all things—men who will sing under 
lowering clouds, and whistle in the teeth of a biting wind. 


“T dare do all that may become a man; 
Who dares do more, is none’ — 


will mean more for them than for Macbeth himself. 
R. H. Tierney, s.J. 
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‘Horrors of the Spanish Inquisition’’ 


The Eden Musee has been for thirty years one of New 
York’s “sights.” Many visitors to the great city, not to 
mention an occasional Gothamite born and bred, have 
felt it an annual duty to step in from West Twenty-third 
street just to meet the “celebrities of the day in wax,” 
and then to descend boldly into “the crypt” of the 
Musee and gaze unblanched on the various forms of 
grisly death there represented. One group that is sure 
to hold the new comer’s attention is a particularly grew- 
some scene entitled the “Horrors of the Spanish Inquisi- 
tion.” It is doubtless meant to be a vivid picture of the 
Grand Inquisitor’s torture chamber. At the right of the 
compartment a wretched heretic hangs suspended by the 
wrists, while heavy weights pull down his feet, and an 
executioner lifts a lever which racks still more the vic- 
tim’s bones. Nearby sits another obstinate heretic, 
whose legs are encased in iron boots a “familiar” is 
slowly tightening. In the foreground a third torturer is 
grimly heating some irons with the object, perhaps, of 
putting out the eyes of the prisoners, in order that the 
light of truth may thus be brought to their darkened 
souls. Another figure in the group is a wan and woeful 
maiden kneeling in terror before a crucifix. It is not 
altogether clear what kind of death awaits her, though a 
“cheap and chippy chopper,” with “a big black block,” 
who stands axe in hand at the extreme left, eyes the 
woman with professional interest and seems eager to 
have her finish her prayers and be neatly beheaded. 
Strewn on the floor in the foreground are numerous in- 
struments of torture, some of them quite new and shin- 
ing, and none that is not ingeniously fashioned, pre- 
sumably, for reconciling obstinate heretics to Holy 
Church. No cowled and scowling Dominicans, however, 
as is often the case in old illustrations, are represented 
superintending the tortures. Out of deference, perhaps, 
to the religious prejudices of some of their patrons the 
managers of the Eden Musee have consented to exclude 
from the group the blood-thirsty friar, and put in his 
place the zealous and efficient familiar of the Inquisition. 
Many have doubtless found the absence of the tradi- 
tiona! Dominican a keen disappointment. Nor is anyone 
being realistically burned at the stake either. That func- 
tion, however, would hardly be expected to take ‘place in 
a torture chamber. 

When the visitor has gazed his fill at these “horrors” 
he, perhaps, turns with interest to the “Eden Musee 
Catalogue” to learn just what the character of the In- 


quisition was. After some irrelevant information about 


the Greeks and Barbarians he will read a short account 
of the origin and history of the Inquisition that is very 
inaccurate and misleading, largely because the writer 
makes no distinction between the Holy Office of the 
Papacy and the ecclesiastico-political Spanish Inquisition 
of the fifteenth century. Speaking of the latter he makes 
these assertions: 





“It required little proof to convict one of heresy ; 
the mere charge by the State officials was generally 
sufficient. Men of every class who did not wield 
powerful influence trembled because they expected 
hourly to be charged with heresy. Once charged, 
no matter by whom, arrest and torture followed. 
From 1481 to 1495, 8,800 persons, including women 
and children, are said to have been burned at the 
stake in Spain as heretics.” 


If the word “not” be inserted in each of those sen- 
tences they will be nearer the truth. The Inquisition was 
a popular institution in Spain, and few had reason to 
fear it but the unorthodox. As Father Guggenberger 
reminds us in his “General History of the Christian 
Era”: 


“It is not just to compare the judicial methods of 
the Inquisition with those of the present day. They 
must be compared with contemporary procedures 
sanctioned by the public laws. The methods which 
we deplore in the Inquisition were methods of 
the age; the redeeming qualities were peculiar to 
the institution. At the bar of the Inquisition the 
accused had ample time and means to prepare his 
defence. He was given an attorney who was under 
oath faithfully to defend his client. Besides two 
priests, who had no connection with the Inquisition, 
were bound to protect the accused against arbitrary 
ruling, to inspect all the records twice, and to report 
to the authorities. The accused had the right of 
summoning witnesses to his favor from the re- 
motest region, even from beyond the sea.” 


This method of procedure contrasts favorably with 
that followed during the same period in England and 
elsewhere. As can be learned from Sir James Stephen’s 
“History of the English Criminal Law,” not only the 
names of a prisoner’s accusers, but the charges made by 
them were concealed from him until his appearance in 
court. Moreover, one accused on a criminal charge was 
not allowed an advocate, nor to bring forward witnesses 
in his favor. As for the punishments inflicted by the 
Inquisition, they were those of the age. Torture was 
everywhere used in criminal procedure, and burning at 
the stake was the penalty with which sixteenth century 
Europe punished some of the more heinous crimes, and 
as heretics were considered guilty of high treason against 
God, they were treated accordingly. 

The modern world seems to think that the Spanish 
Inquisition had a monopoly of these cruel forms of 
punishment. Not so. “The rack,” says Hallam, “sel- 
dom stood idle in the tower during the latter part of 
Elizabeth’s reign.” That instrument of torture is care- 
fully described by Dr, Lingard, and with it the Scav- 
enger’s Daughter, and the Little Ease, punishments with 
which English Catholics were but too familiar. Those 
convicted of heresy by the Inquisition were burned, in- 
deed, at the stake. But so were witches in Protestant 
Germany. Yet this punishment was less painful prob- 
ably than being hanged, drawn and quartered, as were 
many of the martyrs who suffered under Henry VIII 
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and Elizabeth. As for the number of executions in the 
whole of Spain, between 1481 and 1495, the figure would 
be nearer 2,000 than “8,800.” In England during a like 
period of fourteen years, according to Sir James 
Stephen’s computation, 11,200 executions took place, 
many of them for crimes no worse than sheep-stealing, 
and in Osnabriick, Hanover, as Janssen reminds us, dur- 
ing but three months of the year 1583, 121 persons were 
burned for witchcraft. Torquemada after all was an 
angel of mercy compared with some of his contem- 
poraries. 

However, the purpose of this article was not so much 
to defend the Spanish Inquisition as to explain how its 
method of procedure was no harsher, but in many in- 
stances milder, than that of the age in which it flourished. 
In conclusion here are three suggestions that are earnestly 
Offered to the managers of the Eden Musee. First, re- 
move the crucifix from the compartment in the “crypt” 
called the “Horrors of the Spanish Inquisition.” Second, 
change that title to “A Torture Chamber of the Six- 
teenth Century,” or something similar. Third, substitute 
for the account of the Inquisition, now published in the 
“Eden Musee Catalogue,” some facts about the “cruel 
and unusual punishments” that were common all over 
Europe up to comparatively recent times. The “crypt” 
‘will thus lose none of its “horrors,” and the Eden Musee 
none of its patrons. WALTER DwIGHT, S.J. 


The New Siberia 


Siberia covers an area of 4,786,730 square miles, which 
is nearly 1,800,000 square miles larger than the area of 
the United States, exclusive of Alaska, and about one- 
ninth of the whole continental surface of the globe. To 
the mind of most readers the name Siberia calls up the 
picture of a region covered with ice and snow, or a 
barren and desolate land, uninhabited save by exiled con- 
victs and political prisoners, their keepers, and the agents 
of the Russian Government with their families. It is the 
last quarter of the globe where signs of material progress 
would be looked for, such as any agricultural or indus- 
trial activity, or any notable increase in its isolated popu- 
lation. Recent developments, however, seem to indicate 
that this weird, one is tempted to call it uncanny, region 
is awakening from the slumber or torpor of ages. 

According to data published by the central statistical 
committee of Russia, the population of Siberia on Janu- 
ary 1, 1910, was 8,219,020. This is a million more than 
the population of Canada, which in 1911 was 7,205,364, 
and almost the exact figure for the population within the 
area of the United States in 1820. From the time of the 
last general census in 1897, the population of the Russian 
Empire increased 31.1 per cent., while that of Siberia in- 
creased 40.5 per cent. The increase for the United 
States during the same period was about 20 per cent. 
How productive the Provinces of Siberia are to-day, the 
American Consul at Valdivostok says, it is impossible to 








state, but he ventures the prediction that this region will 
probably be an important source of the world’s food 
supply at no distant day. 

One of the most flourishing districts of Siberia is that 
embraced in the Government of Amur, where the con- 
struction of the railroad on the north bank of the Amur 
River is progressing, and by 1915 will be completed as 
far as Khabarovsk. This road will provide a railway 
across Asia entirely in Russian territory without de- 
pending on the Chinese eastern line across Manchuria. 
The section of the Amur Railroad from Khabarovsk to 
Nikolaiefsk on the Pacific has already been begun. Con- 
sidering the fact that the work was started only in 1909, 
and the natural obstacles such as eternal frost, dense 
thickets of virgin taiga, or native bush, rivers and moun- 
tains and bottomless swamps, have been apparently end- 
less, it must be admitted that the results attained are in- 
deed remarkable. 

Though the name “Sibir” appears in Russian chroni- 
cles in 1407 for the first time, Russians knew the territory 
east of the Ural mountains much earlier. But it was only 
in the latter part of the sixteenth century that Russia 


‘made good her conquests there and founded Tiumen 


and Tobolsk, the first Russian cities built in Siberia. 
Severity-five years after Yermak, the conqueror of Sibir, 
crossed the Urals into the almost unknown land beyond, 
Russia had swept across Asia; her boundaries touched 
the frozen ocean in the north and China in the south; 
and in 1697 Kamchatka was added. 

From 1689 to 1854, however, the junction of the Argun 
and the Shilka was the most easterly point of the Russian 
Empire in the region of the Amur. But during all this 
period of 165 years the frontier Cossacks were con- 
stantly penetrating into the country on the north of the 
Amur. In 1854, Muravieff, the Governor-General of 
Oriental Siberia, organized a great expedition to explore 
that river. It was conducted on so vast a scale that the 
Chinese could neither check his progress nor prevent his 
taking possession of the north bank of the river. This 
was the commencement of a new era for Siberia, for 
Russia was now in possession of a great water course 
extending from the Pacific more than 2,200 miles into 
the eastern portion of the empire and affording the only 
means of access from the sea to the vast plains and 
mountain districts of Central Asia. Many of the re- 
sources of the country that had long been neglected were 
called into active operation, and an industrious and in- 
telligent population sprang up where ignorance and in- 
dolence had long held sway. For his acquisition of the 
Amur River, Muravieff received the title of count, and 
was known thereafter as Count Muravieff Amuriski. 
To-day a triumphal arch in Irkutsk, the capital of East- 
ern Siberia, commemorates the winning of a way to the 
great ocean. 

Manchuria, which is separated from Russian territory 
by the Amur, lies to the south. It is to-day the field of 
active and successful missionary work carried on in two 
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Vicariates Apostolic. But the inhabitants north of the , tered over so vast an area that the difficulties of caring 


Amur have only that exclusive brand of Christianity 
which the present owners of the soil have carried with 
them from the West. The present attitude of the Rus- 
sian Government is decidedly hostile to Catholic propa- 
ganda. 

There was one attempt, however, to carry the cross 
into this region before the Russians got possession. The 
English traveler, Atkinson, relates the story of two Cath- 
olic missionaries, De la Bruniére and Venault, who came 
up from China, and after several years’ residence in 
Manchuria penetrated into the region inhabited by the 
tribes on the banks of the Amur. De la Bruniére and his 
companion, about the year 1845, entered the country of the 
Gelyaks, fanatics of the deepest dye, with whom 
Shamanism was said to be more ingrained than with 
any other race in Asia. The missionaries exposed the 
impious tricks of the high priests of Satan, but they 
paid for their heroism with their lives. They were 
cruelly put to death by the fanatical Gelyaks. This hap- 
pened but a few years before the territory was annexed 
to Russia by Muravieff’s expedition. 

The story of Russian colonization in Siberia has an 
interest all its own. As early as 1590 the Russian Gov- 
ernment aided thirty peasant families to emigrate’to her 
new territory, and three years later the first exiles were 
deported to that region from Uglitch, a place north of 
Moscow. In the seventeenth century slowly but steadily 
the Russians pushed towards the east. In 1652, Irkutsk 
was founded, and the territory around Lake Baikal was 
brought under Russian supremacy. 

This portion of South Central Siberia is of great his- 
toric interest, for the region south of Lake Baikal was 
the birthplace of the Mongol race, whose great warriors, 
among them Jinghis Khan and Tamerlane, once sub- 
dued and ruled China, devastated Russia, conquered 
Burma, overran Persia, took possession of Asia Minor 
and Constantinople, and leaving towns and cities a smok- 
ing ruin, deluged a great part of Europe with blood. 

At the beginning of the eighteenth century there were 
already 250,000 Russians in Siberia, which number had 
a century later increased to 1,500,000 persons. From 
1754 the Russian Government began the systematic exil- 
ing of convicts and prisoners of war to Siberia, where 
they were partly settled on the land and partly employed 
in the mines. In the fourth decade of the last century 
Roman Catholics were included among these unfortu- 
nates. The first victims fell under the displeasure of 
Nicholas I, who sought to convert by force Uniat Ruth- 
enians and Lithuanians to the Orthodox Church. After 
the Polish revolt of 1863, the descendants of the earlier 
exiles were joined by thousands of Catholics and hun- 
dreds of priests, who preferred the hardships of a land 
of exile to the renunciation of the faith they held so dear. 

It will be news to many that the Siberian Catholics to- 
day number about 75,000, who belong ecclesiastically to 
the Archdiocese of Mohileff. These, however, are scat- 
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for them by the comparatively small number of priests 
are well-nigh insuperable. Had the exiled Catholics been 
allowed to form independent settlements of their own 
the story would be different ; but among other restrictions 
forced upon them by their oppressors they were com- 
pelled to live in small towns already established. Add 
to this the condition of the exiles, exhausted in mind and 
body by their previous terrible sufferings in the Russian 
prisons and by the long and severe transportation to 
Siberia, and the wonder grows that there are any Cath- 
olic survivors at all. Many of the priests are forced to 
lead a nomadic life in order to be able to visit the mem- 
bers of their flock, even once a year. Frequently these 
missionaries succumb to the burden of their toil, 
although the Government is good enough to refund the 
expenses of their journey and to grant them 600 rubles, 
and about 80 acres of land for their support. 

Owing to the great distances to be traversed it was 
only in 1909 that a canonical visit by a bishop was at all 
possible. In that year Bishop John Cieplak, Coadjutor of 
Mohileff, traversed all Siberia and the island of Saghalien, 
the northern half of which remains Russian territory by 
the recent treaty with Japan. This and a missionary tour 
of the Redemptorists in 1908, to whose services Catholics 
came from great distances, served greatly to quicken the 
faith in the Catholic communities. : 

It is the desire of the Holy See that an independent 
diocese for the Catholics of Siberia should be established, 
with its See at Irkutsk or Tomsk. The plan cannot be 
carried out at present on account of the attitude of the 
Russian Government towards the Catholic Church. 

E. SPILLANE, S.J. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


The Pulayas are the lowest class of the Dravidian 
race in the south of India. They are found scattered 
throughout Cochin and Travancore and number about 
300,000. From time immemorial they have been attached 
to the glebe and estates of the landlords as their heredi- 
tary serfs. They could be bought and sold as chattels 
and were often treated cruelly by their masters. No pri- 
vate property was allowed them, and their children could 
be torn away from the parents and sold in distant places. 
In short, slavery in all its rigor claimed them for its own. 
This state of things lasted until 1855, when slavery was 
officially abolished in Malabar. But the poor Pulayas 
were not in a position to take advantage of it. The Gov- 
ernment did not make any provision for their gradual 
liberation from bondage, and they had no leaders or 
champions to vindicate their rights. Hence they con- 
tinued to serve their old masters, and their enfranchise- 
ment existed only on paper. They could not, however, 
be sold publicly, although much abuse continued to exist 
even to the dawn of the present century. To-day they 
are practically independent in urban circles, whilst in 
country parts they are still “adscripti glebe,” though not 
in the strictest sense. 
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The religion of the Pulayas is one of the many lower 
forms of Hinduism. They have a traditional fear of the 
lesser and wicked gods of the Hindoo Pantheon, and on 
the occasions of the great festivals they visit the temple 
and make offerings according to their means. This is 
the only influence Hinduism may be said to have over 
them. In practical life the Pulaya is a victim to dark 
superstitions. Charms and divinations are frequently 
resorted to as a remedy for sickness or for the recovery 
of a lost object. When any great calamity befalls a 
Pulaya family or clan, they invariably consult their 
“priest.” He, after a thorough administration of strong 
spirit to himself, takes to dancing, invoking a superior 
being, which they call “chathan,” and which is supposed 
to be in communication with him. While dancing he 
strikes the crown of his head with a long, sharp sword, 
wounding himself severely. With the loss of blood, the 
fervor of his dance increases, and then the deity is sup- 
posed to deliver oracles through his mouth. All the clans- 
men gether round him meanwhile, and in deep reverence 
and awe receive the oracles. Some are of a prophetic 
nature, foretelling the calamities in store for them, whilst 
others prescribe ways and means to obviate the anger of 
the deity, which, according to their belief, visits them 
with all kinds of misfortunes. A fowl, generally a cock, 
is then sacrificed to propitiate the “chathan,” and they 
depart in peace, with the conviction that all will be 
well with them henceforth. 

There is, however, a brighter side to the picture. A 
large percentage of the Pulayas are under Christian mas- 
ters, who treat them with much kindness. The Chris- 
tians, moreover, approach them freely, and have no “pol- 
lution” to fear like the Caste-Hindoos. Hence the Pu- 
layas, naturally honest and devoted, are strongly attached 
to them and are easily susceptible to Christian influences. 
They have, for example, great reverence for our Lady 
and the special saints in Malabar. It is an honored cus- 
tom with them to give alms to the churches, to attend the 
principal feasts even at the cost of great inconveniences 
of travel, etc., and also to invoke particular saints when 
threatened by an epidemic or any other calamity whatever. 
Such a frame of mind can easily be turned in the right 
direction, and during the last few years some attempts 
have been made to instruct and convert them. 

Indeed it was high time to do so, They are slowly but 
surely awakening to a sense of their rights and liberties 
as freemen, and many champions even among the Hin- 
doos are beginning to take an active interest in the work 
of lifting them up from their degraded condition. The 
Governments of Cochin and Travancore have already 
opened a certain number of free elementary schools for 
the education of their children. Travancore has gone 
a step further. She has granted them a representation 
in the Popular Assembly, “the small parliament” of the 
State, and has recently employed some of them in the 
Government services. Thus the Pulayas are now in a 
state of rapid transition, and if they are not gained over 
to the Church before they shall have “crystallized into a 
social unit,” all hope of converting them cn masse might 
soon vanish. Hence the importance and opportuneness 
of the movement for proselytism among them. 

Among the early pioneers in this apostolic work were 
the Syrian Carmelite monks of Malabar. Some fifteen 
years ago they opened a catechumenate at Mannanam, 
the seat of the parent-monastery. They had to meet 
much opposition and overcome many preiudices hefore 
bringing the work to a successful issue. First, the land- 
lords were afraid that the Pulavas, once converted to 
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Christianity, would abandon their service. Hence they 
began to threaten them with whipping and other cruel 
treatment should they ever listen to the words of the 
missionaries. This would have sufficed of itself to deter 
them from embracing the Catholic Faith. But the old 
traditional Catholics added their own share of difficulties. 
They looked with aversion at the prospect of having 
the despised, low-caste people on a footing of moral 
equality with them, and of calling them “brothers,” as 
is the custom in many parts of Malabar, especially 
among the Syrians, and kneeling side by side with them 
during the church services. Such prejudices were, how- 
ever, smoothed away by the zeal and perseverance of the 
monks, and the misgivings of the Hindoo landlords were 
set at rest when they saw the devotedness of their Pu- 
layas only increased and strengthened by their conver- 
sion to Catholicism. During the past decade 2,488 
Pulayas have been baptized at Mannanam alone; and to 
make matters easy for the old Catholics, separate 
churches have been provided, wherever the Pulaya com- 
munity is numerous enough, Other monasteries soon fol- 
lowed suit, and schools and catechumenates have been 
opened in five more centres, where the number of con- 
versions has already exceeded 6,000. 

The secular priests of Chenganachery were the next to 
enter the field. Half a dozen of the most zealous of them 
undertook, of their own initiative, to set about the 
work of evangelizing the Pulayas, who are very numer- 
ous in those parts. The means at their disposal were 
limited, and no organized effort was made by the clergy 
as a whole. Hence the movement was confined to two 
or three places. No exact statistics of their work are 
available, but it is sure a few thousands have already 
been baptized by them. 

The bishops of Malabar are actively interested in this 
apostolic work. Some years ago the Vicar Apostolic of 
Ernaculam appointed a zealous priest for the sole work 
of converting and instructing the Pulayas in his vicariate. 
Up to date 400 of them have been baptized and formed 
into a small Catholic community, with a chapel and a 
school for themselves. The Bishop of Guilon, Dr. Ben- 
ziger, and the Archbishop of Verapoly are also zealous 
laborers in this fertile field. The latter was the first in 
Malabar to appoint paid catechists for the Pulayas. 
Through their earnestness and zeal several villages, 
which had become Protestant for worldly motives, have 
been brought back to the true Faith, and other Pulaya 
villages, where the very name of Christ was unheard of, 
have embraced Catholicism. Erstwhile the town of 
Trichur and its swburbs was also an active centre of con- 
versions. After, however, a few hundreds had been 
baptized and confirmed in the Faith, the work was sud- 
denly abandoned, and has not been resumed yet. 

From this short sketch of the movement, it will be seen 
that even the smallest endeavor to reach the Pulayas has 
been amply rewarded with conversions. As years pass 
by the inveterate prejudices of the old Catholics wear 
away and the hopes of the missionaries are raised by the 
very signal successes which have attended their labors. 
If, therefore, this new spirit and zeal continue to animate 
the laity and the clergy of Malabar, the majority of the 
numerous Pulaya tribe will easily be gained over to the 
Catholic Church. The success in breaking down the 
cast@ spirit, which has always been an obstacle to the 
spread of Christianity in India, gives great hope for the 
future. 

JOHN PALOCAREN. 
Papal Seminary, Kandy, Ceylon. 
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A Danger Signal 
The following letter is being extensively circulated in 
New York. 


a danger signal for Catholics: 


It will be of great interest and may serve as 
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ApriL 4, 1913. 
My DEAR SIR: 

The New York City Mission and Tract Society, the 
oldest and largest organization of its kind in New York, 
works along undenominational lines, principally in the 
congested districts of lower Manhattan among peoples 
of various races and tongues who crowd the tenements. 

During 1912 a new institutional, up-to-date church was 
opened for the Italians of the lower west side, and an 
undenominational church for Spaniards was organized. 

At the present time marked progress is being made in 
our long established work for Italians carried on in 
sroome Street Tabernacle. The Sunday school here has 
an enrollment of 629. Recently there were 560 present 
at the usual Sunday school session. 

In addition to church services conducted in English, 
German, Italian, Spanish and Yiddish and Sunday 
schools in English, Kindergartens, Gymnasiums, Lib- 
raries, Reading Rooms and Clubs enable us to reach and 
benefit all ages in large numbers. 

On these grounds we earnestly appeal for help in the 
work of redeeming this city. 

Will you not kindly respond with such aid as your 
means allows? 


Yours very respectfully, 
A. F. ScHAUFFLER. 








The New Aid to Reunion 


The first number of the Constructive Review hardly 
promises effective aid to the Reunion movement its editor 
has so close at heart. One may reply that it is not 
directly a Reunionist organ. This is true. Its object 
is to give every Christian religion a chance to express 
itself. This is its immediate object. Its more remote 
object is to bring about “a better understanding be- 
tween the isolated Communities of Christendom.” 
Hence its last object must be the accomplishment of 
Reunion. Its editor thinks that in the meantime it may 
help to common action against “the enemies of hu- 
manity.” He asks: “Must the forces of Christianity 
always strike separately?’’; and he makes his own Von 
Moltke’s motto: “March apart: strike together.” He 
ignores the fact that the German armies could strike 
together, because their marching apart was material 
only, not formal. Each army was a part of one whole 
controlled by one master mind. They marched along 
different roads, but they were united under one head. 
Had each been left to the uncontrolled direction of its 
commander simultaneous striking would have been mor- 
ally impossible ; and if this would have been the case with 
three armies, what could have happened with thirty under 
no authoritative leadership at all? 

The place of honor is given to Dr. Du Bose, an Epis- 
copalian, who explains his idea of the constructive treat- 
ment of Christianity. It is not, he says, an objective re- 
construction of the religion of Jesus Christ but a sub- 
jective construing of it; and he tells us before he reaches 
the twenty-fifth line of his article that his construing 
of Christianity is his only and that probably no single 
reader will accept it as his own. “There is an objectively 
and transcendentally true Theology and Christology” 
and so an objectively divine and unchangeable Chris- 
tianity ; but apparently all is unattainable. This is little 
better than Agnosticism, and it is not encouraging to 
find it in the first article of a publication supposed to 
help to the clearer understanding of religion. 

Mr. Wilfrid Ward tells in honeyed words, so as not to 
offend, how Catholics cannot fraternize with other re- 
ligious bodies ; but he thinks good can come of the Review 
if the rule is kept that, while exposing fully the views 
of his own denomination, every writer should refrain 
from attacking others. We hardly see how such an ex- 
position can be “full” under such .conditions. Father 
Wynne, with admirable discretion, writes on the Reforms 
of Pius X.. Thus he avoids the conflict; but such an 
article can hardly be called an exposition of the Catholic 
position. After two or three numbers the innocuous 
subjects will be exhausted; and the Catholic writer will 
find himself somewhat in the condition of Pyrrhus after 
his victories. M. Georges Goyau takes much the same 
line as Father Wynne, and writes on the Church of 
France and the effect of the denunciation of the Con- 
cordat on its works; but he gives no hint on the doctrines 
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it teaches. The Rev. W. P. Paterson follows suit with 
“Presbyterian Reunion in Scotland,” dealing chiefly with 
agreements concerning government and patronage and 
legal recognition, but keeping away from doctrine. 
Others are not so discreet. Dr. Shailer Mathews speaks 
up for an undogmatic religion of social service; and 
gives, incidentally, a few raps to Catholics who can not 
agree with him. Professor Loofs, in explaining Justifi- 
cation by Faith alone, undertakes to show us how St. 
Francis of Assisi was at one with Luther in the matter, 
and we have only to follow him to be as good Lutherans 
as he. Others, though not so outspoken, write in a way 
that no Catholic can tolerate. If the life of the Con- 
structive Review depends upon Catholic cooperation, we 
venture to foretell its early decease. Apart from that, we 
do not think the promoters justified in looking to a long 
future. 


Parent Study 


“The modern child from the age of ten is almost his 
own master,” writes an observant essayist. The help- 
lessness of parents is amusing. What generation but 
ours “could have conceived of ‘mothers’ clubs’ conducted 
by the public schools, in order to teach mothers how to 
bring up their children! The modern parent has become 
a sort of parliament registering the decrees of a Grand 
Monarque, and occasionally protesting, though usually 
without effect, against a particularly drastic edict.” In 
such a crisis the perplexed and rebellious mother gets 
little assistance even from the numerous books on “child 
study,” now so common, and written, not infrequently, 
by leisured spinsters. For while parents are trying to 
master these authors’ theories, little Mildred and Lionel 
have been making so thoroughly practical a study of 
Mamma and Papa, that by ten or twelve they are quite 
ready to relieve their loving parents, in a great measure, 
of the anxiety and responsibility that was once thought 
inseparable from the proper bringing up of children. 
For the budding Mildred’s study of her old-fashioned 
parents has taught her that she is far more competent 
than they to decide what is most suitable in dress, in 
books, and in amusements for a modern maiden, and if 
Lionel should consult his father and mother as to his 
choice of a college, a “set,” or a career, it is only out of 
politeness, and not that he feels misgivings about his 
ability to decide these questions himself. 

It would be hasty, however, to conclude that the young 
people of to-day are really unkind to their elders. 
Though the antique virtue of obedience is “going out,” 
Mildred and Lionel are still so patient on the whole with 
the limitations of their father and mother that there 
seems to be no immediate need of a Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Parents. Lionel does try to 
grasp his father’s obsolete mental attitude toward the 
world of to-day, and Mildred sympathizes with her 
mother’s pathetic efforts to solve with nineteenth cen- 





tury principles twentieth century problems. But often- 
times the results of the young people’s well-meant en- 
deavors are not flattering to the parents. An English 
mother, for instance, who had been trying to entertain 
her daughter Mildred’s schoolmate guest reports what 
a painful surprise it was to hear Mildred say to her one 
morning: “Dorothy has been telling me she can’t make 
you out. She doesn’t somehow get any further with you. 
And she doesn’t know whether it is that she can’t get at 
you or whether there’s nothing to get at. I tell her there 
really isn’t much to get at. What do you think?” 

The mothers of girls like these would hardly venture 
of course to supervise in any way their daughter’s recre- 
ation and reading, yet it is hard to see how parents who 
at all realize their responsibility for their children’s eter- 
nal welfare can neglect to exercise due supervision of 
this kind. The old-fashioned Catholic mother used to 
know just what books her boys and girls were reading, 
what places of amusement they frequented, and with 
what companions they passed their time. Such conduct 
some modern parents would doubtless call “an unwar- 
ranted invasion of the child’s individual liberty,” and 
others would consider it as unnecessary as it is imper- 
tinent. Others, however, there are—and all Catholic 
fathers and mothers, let us hope, are in this category— 
who never forget that God will exact from parents a 
strict account of their children’s souls, and always try to 
act in accordance with this conviction while bringing up 
the little ones entrusted to their care. 


‘‘Our Irrepressible Press’’ 


In a good letter to the Nation, Mr. Charles V. Stansell, 
after deploring the fact that “sensationalism, too often 
in connection with wrong-doing,” is believed by most of 
our editors to be “a necessary financial asset to American 
journalism,” shows the weakness of the arguments these 
men urge in defence of such a position: 


“If sensationalism leads to reform,” the corres- 
pondent asks, “why place it before others than 
legislators, sociological workers, and the more in- 
telligent people who are our sole dependence for 
reform? It is very doubtfully necessary there; and 
when employed as it is now, it places its purveyor 
in as fallacious a position as that of the saloon- 
keeper, who, as Charles Dudley Warner said, ‘does 
not merely offer to satisfy an existing demand, but 
stimulates and creates an appetite by which he 
profits.’ ” 


In answer to Mr. Stansell’s assertion that “detailed ac- 
counts of ingenious and suggestive crime have an im- 
moral influence upon the weaker and criminally inclined 
elements of our population,” an editor maintains that 
“this would be true if the newspapers did not assume an 
editorial attitude on all criminal actions.” 


“But such argument,” is the writer’s neat re- 
joinder, “ignores the fact that ten, perhaps twenty- 
five, men read the front page, while one man reads 























the editorials. In other words, this argument would 
place on the most prominent street of a city a saloon 
carrying all grades of whiskey all the time, with 
sensational and alluring signs on the front of the 
building, sell the alcohol at prices from one to five 
cents, and then leave it to the discretion of the cus- 
tomers to step back through the alley to a modest 
little church completely surrounded by walls higher 
than itself and hear preached from the sanctum of 
the man who owns or operates the front establish- 
ment the evils of the stimulant they have consumed.” 


Moreover, suppose that even one man in twenty-five 
does turn back to the editorial page of his sensational 
newspaper, in how many instances will he find there 
an effective antidote for the poison he took from the 
“news” columns? In many such papers, too, the edi- 
torials are so short, so few, so shallow, or so flippant that 
no one pretends to consider them a corrective for the 
contents of the preceding pages. Even when serious and 
interesting leaders are written the principles they teach 
are often as false and un-Christian as the rest of the paper 
is misleading and demoralizing. Meanwhile, the best 
way of improving “the irrepressible press,” as we have 
repeatedly advised our readers, is to withdraw from it 


all support. 


Still ‘‘John Gilpin’’ 


The London Guardian is still fretting over the “loss 
of pence” that may follow the conversion of the Caldey 
Community. It hints its disbelief in the statements made 
by Mr. Carlyle and his solicitor, wants to know who the 
benefactor is who provided nearly all the money for the 
purchase of Caldey Island and the erection of the mon- 
astery buildings and now is in complete accord with the 
recent action of the community, and advises the Roman 
authorities, “for their own sake,” to throw light on the 
matter. We hardly suppose that the Roman authorities 
are going to let the Guardian lead them by the nose, the 
less so as, of the multitude of contributors to a Benedic- 
tine establishment, exclusively Anglican, supposed by it 
to exist somewhere, only two as yet have availed them- 
selves of the offer made by the solicitor, and asked to 
have their money back. In looking over a copy of Pax, 
the monastery’s periodical, published in the course of last 
year, we came across a short list of small contributors, 
who, we suspect, were in great part visitors to the island, 
and who got their money’s worth in being shown over 
the place. ; 

The members of the Church of England are, in this 
matter, like the “children sitting in the market place.” 
On the first page of a recent issue, the Guardian is 
shocked at the treachery of the Caldey Community in 
carrying its property into the Catholic Church. On an- 
other page of the same number it prints a letter which 
goes to show that the Caldey treachery is of an earlier 
date. The writer is shocked because it did not give the 
Llanthony monastery to the Catholic Church according 
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to the wishes of the famous “Father Ignatius.” We are 
under the impression that this case was settled in the law 











courts. These same courts, as Mr. Asquith declared in 
Parliament, can settle the present case. It would. be a 
more dignified course for the Church of England to take 
the matter into court, instead of trying to bluff the 
“Roman authorities,” and making insinuations, unbecom- 
ing, to say the least. 


Seventh Annual Report of the Carnegie Foundation 


The seventh annual report of the President and Treas- 
urer of the Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement 
of Teaching, covering the year ended September 30, 1912, 
was made public March 23. Following the plan adopted 
by President Pritchett from the beginning, the present 
report is divided into two parts—the first containing a 
statement of the current business of the year and dealing 
with questions more directly pertaining to the adminis- 
tration of the Foundation; the second part being devoted 
to a consideration of certain topics that in the President’s 
judgment concerns current educational problems of a 
larger and more general nature. 

The topic assumed for discussion in the present report 
is that of pensions for teachers, and President Pritchett 
has gone far afield for material upon which to base his 
views regarding this special phase of the pension ques- 
tion. Practically every pension system in force any- 
where has been carefully investigated, and in preparing 
his final judgment the head of the Carnegie Foundation 


tells us he sought the opinions, not only of teachers, but 
of governmental and industrial employes. After point- 
ing out wherein, in his judgment, the bills which have 
been introduced :ato various legislatures providing for 
the pensioning of teachers, almost without exception, vio- ‘ 


late fundamental conditions, and have been formed with- 


out due study of the essentials which must be fulfilled f 
by adequate pension systems, Mr. Pritchett finally argues ( 
for some form of contributory pension system for public “ 
school teachers. y 

This question closed, the report gives a complete his- a 


tory of the methods by which the Carnegie Foundation 
pensions were definitely arranged for. These, to be sure, 
are sui generis, since they are neither contributory in any 


sense, nor are they dependent upon legislative enactment “ 
—they result from the free bounty of the one time 
Master of the Iron Industry. This fact, unhappily, is at : 
the bottom of certain differences which arose following 
the announcement of the rules laid down by the trustees = 
regarding the distribution of Mr, Carnegie’s beneficence. - 
The report purports to discuss these differences quite Ps 
frankly. 

However, the frankness is not so complete as it might 
be, since neither in his present statement nor in any its 
otherwise vouchsafed by .Mr. Pritchett, does there ap- in 


pear a satisfactory explanation of that detail of policy ch 
followed by the Foundation trustees which has parti- 
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cularly aroused the hostile criticism of Christian men 
and women throughout the country. The President of 
the Foundation has much to say concerning the part 
which the consideration of the well-being of society and 
the advantage of the individual teacher played in formu- 
lating the rules finally adopted by him and his associates 
for the distribution of the pensions. What he does not 
tell us is, why or how these, or any other considerations, 
prevailed in erecting an impregnable barrier against the 
claims of those teachers who give their service in schools, 
whose boast it is that they do not neglect in their edu- 
cational work the feature above all favoring the well- 
being of the State—the direct religious and moral train- 
ing of the youth entrusted to their care. 


An Echo of Caldey 


There appears to be little doubt that the defection of 
the Caldey community of Anglican Benedictines to the 
Catholic Church will have far-reaching consequences. 
It will, undoubtedly, hasten the conversion of many 
Episcopalians in America, at least, among those who 
have been fondly cherishing the delusion that they may 
seriously claim allegiance to the term Catholic, no matter 
what divergence in doctrinal tenets separates the Church 
of Rome from the Church of England. The “Low 
Church” element among Protestant Episcopalians will 
probably rejoice to have the disturbing “High Church” 
adherents go where they belong, 

An indication of what may be expected is given in an 
attack on the “High Church” party by the Rev. Dr. A. C. 
Cummins, Rector of Christ Church, Poughkeepsie. The 
attack is embodied in an article appearing on Sunday, 
March 30, in a parish paper, which has a circulation, not 
only in Christ Church parish, but beyond the diocese. 
“There is no place in the Protestant Episcopal Church 
for ‘Catholics,” writes Dr. Cummins. ‘Follow the 
Caldey Islanders, dear fellow-Catholics,” he continues, 
“we shall grieve at the loss of numbers, but rejoice in 
your gain. There is an acknowledged Catholic Church, 
and that is where all true Catholics should be.” 

Mr. James Hazen Hyde is credited by the press with 
having informed the students of Toulouse, Bordeaux, 
Lille and other cities of France that “the American Con- 
stitution was inspired by Montesquieu, Voltaire and 
Rousseau.” Mr. Hyde should not boast of- such a dis- 
creditable origin. Perhaps, however, he wanted to show 
that the Christianity of this country neutralized the 
poison of at least Voltaire and Rousseau. 





That the heart of the people of France has retained 
its strong Catholic instincts is clear from the following 
incident noted by the Ave Maria. It shows that the 
charity of the nuns who spend their days in the service 
of the infirm, the aged, and the poor, is recognized and 
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appreciated by the plain people of the country. At a 
recent meeting held in a French city to protest against 
the expulsion of the Little Sisters of the Assumption 
there were a number of speakers. The most effective as 
well as the tersest of them all was a laborer who said: 
“Some months ago I had an attack of typhoid fever. 
My wife contracted the malady too, as did my two chil- 
dren, One of the Little Sisters came to our home and 
nursed us for weeks. We are all well now, but the Little 
Sister is dead. I have nothing more to say.” 


CHARLES READE’S “MASTERPIECE” 


“The Cloister and the Hearth,’ wrote Sir Walter Besant, 
“is the greatest historical novel in the language”; Swin- 
burne considered it “among the very greatest masterpieces” 
we have; the book is often recommended to youthful stu- 
dents of medieval history, and probably has a place in many 
a school library. This novel, however, is not a book that 
Catholics think suitable for school children’s reading. The 
author no doubt put a great deal of hard work into the prep- 
aration of the volume; he is a skilful story teller, and often 
paints vividly a scene from the Europe of the fifteenth cen- 
tury. But being an heir of the Protestant Tradition Reade 
was of course‘ quite incapable of understanding thoroughly 
or interpreting faithfully the Catholic life of the pre-Reforma- 
tion period. To achieve successfully that task a scholarly 
Catholic is required. He must have a sympathetic knowledge 
of the religion professed by the characters he would portray 
and should write with a good grasp of the medieval mind 
and familiarity with the value of all his historical sources. In 
his eagerness, however, to make grist of everything that 
can be gathered into his mill, the author of “The Cloister 
and the Hearth” accepts readily the time-worn calumnies 
against the Church that he finds in the authors he has con- 
sulted. 

The Pope, for example, whom Gerard, the hero of the 
novel, saw “give the Mass,” employs a “Preguste,”'an official 
who “tastes the Eucharist by way of precaution” before His 
Holiness receives, for Italy “is the country for poison and 
none fall oftener by it than the poor Popes.” The Domini- 
cans and Franciscans, we are also told, were “bitter enemies”’ 
over the “flat heresy” of the “miraculous conception of the 
Virgin,” the feast of which, it is interesting to learn, is cele- 
brated on the “second of February.” The Black Friars, how- 
ever, were finally vanquished by their rivals, for “His Holi- 
ness, siding with the Grey Friars in their determination to 
swamp every palpable distinction between the Virgin Mary 
and her Son, bribed the Christian world into his crotchet by 
proffering pardon of all sins to such as would add to the 
Ave Maria this clause: ‘and blessed be thy Mother Anna, 
from whom, without blot of original sin, proceeded thy virgin 
flesh.’” 

Like a modern dabbler in the “comparative study of re- 
ligions,” one of Reade’s characters delights to trace back 
to pagan origins nearly all our Catholic festivals, rites and 
devotions; some travellers threatened with shipwreck steer 
for a church and pray “to the unknown god it was named 
after”; the poor of the fifteenth century were kept in such 
ignorance of the Scriptures, we are assured, that they had 
never seen “such sentences as ‘Blessed are the poor,’ etc.”; 
the celibacy of the clergy Reade calls “a vile heresy in the 
bosom of the Church” and “an invention truly fiendish.” 

Quite early in the novel the reader is entertained with a de- 
scription of that scene in the convent crypt so dear to the 
Protestant Tradition. For a party of convivial young monks 
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stole down at midnight, “wax candles by the dozen were 
lighted, and princely cheer; fifteen soups maigre, with mar- 
velous twangs of venison, grouse, and hare in them, and 
twenty different fishes (being Friday) cooked with won- 
drous art, and each he between two buxom lasses, and each 
lass between two lads with a cowl,” etc., etc. A detailed ac- 
count of a “holy” hermit’s fanatical excesses fills other pages. 
As for the worthy Gerard, he becomes a priest and has in his 
“wife” a zealous sharer of parochial cares. But further cita- 
tions from Charles Reade’s “Masterpiece” are hardly neces- 
sary. From the foregoing it is plain that “The Cloister and 
the Hearth” is no more fit for school libraries and children’s 
reading lists than is Kingsley’s “Westward Ho!” 

W. D. 


LITERATURE 


Youth and Life. By Ranvo._pn S. Bourne. Boston: Hough- 
ton Mifflin Co. $1.50. 

Atlantic readers are familiar with this author’s work. He 
has gathered into the present volume sixteen meditative 
essays some of which have not been published before. His 
style has distinction but too much solemnity. A flash of 
humor here and there would brighten pages that are not so 
profound, as a rule, as Mr. Bourne’s way of writing would 
make the unreflecting believe. The essayist tells us in a 
paper entitled “A Philosophy of Handicap” that he early 
experienced, as is often the case with to-day’s descendants 
of the New England Puritans, “a revulsion against the rigid 
Presbyterianism” in which he had been reared. The 
prophets of the religion he now professes seem to be ex- 
President Eliot, William James and Maurice Maeterlinck; 
its nebulous tenets are “social ideals” and its duties “the 
bringing of fuller, richer life to more people on this earth.” 
In Mr. Bourne’s opinion, “If God exists,” which appears to 
be a matter of considerable doubt, “He must be in the warm 
sun, in the kindly actions of the people we know and read 
of, in the beautiful things of art and nature, and in the close- 
ness of friendships.” Certainly this creed is as simple, 
“comfortable” and free from sanctions as we could reason- 
ably expect. Yet those tiresome Catholic priests keep speak- 
ing like St. Paul, of faith and sin and judgment! 





The Vanishing Point. By Atice Brown. New York: The 
Macmillan Co. $1.25. 

“You cannot see beyond the vanishing point. True. But take 
one step and you will see more. And so on to Infinity.” From 
this quotation on her title page, it would seem that the author 
of these sixteen short stories wishes her readers to continue for 
themselves the tales she tells. The first, entitled “The Man in 
the Cloister,’ does not bear even remotely on the religious life, 
it should be explained, but shows how the young Socialist who 
slept under the winter stars just to be able to sympathize with 
the poor was not at all as practical as the kind old lady who 
relieved their needs. The “Discovery” and “The Lantern” are 
well told experiences of “liter’y’ folk and the author always 


portrays New Englanders faithfully. 





The Road of Living Men. By Witt Levincton Comrort. 
Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Co. $1.25. 

A certain “M. S.” once begged the author of this novel to 
write a story that would make its readers “steal away and 
follow on and on, entranced, expectant, fresh-eyed as chil- 
dren. Make us forget how tired we are, how emotionally 
worn out.” Touched by this appeal, Mr. Comfort launches 
his hero, Thomas Ryerson, on an autobiographical romance 
and gives him a deal of travelling and fighting to do before 
the heroine, Mary Romany, is won. The action passes from 











Oporto, to Hong Kong, China, during the Boxer re- 
bellion, from there to the pines of Covent, Long Island, and 
finally to a South American gold mine, where more fighting 
takes place. Thomas, however, is not so occupied in what 
goes on without as to forget his love for Oriental medita- 
tion and midday mooning. As his friend Yuan Kai Su is 
enamored of Jane Forbes, a Protestant missionary, a scandalk 
in church circles is imminent, but when Yuan is politely re- 
quested by the Chinese Government to despatch himself 
for his country’s good, and he eventually obeys, the mission 
breathes freely again. 

In the course of: the book Mr. Comfort displays consider- 
able knowledge of Chinese habits of thought, politics, etc., 
but the novel rambles along without a clear purpose or plot 
and without teaching any definite lesson. As the reviewer 
followed the story “on and on,” he was so seldom “en- 
tranced” that it was hard to keep “fresh-eyed” and oblivious 
of “how tired” he was. Can it be that “The Road of Living 
Men” has not been constructed exactly according to the 
specifications laid down by “M. S.”? W. D. 





Songs for Sinners. By Rev. Hucu F. Brunt. New York: 
Devin-Adair Co. 

In a well printed book of 147 pages Father Blunt has enclosed 
74 short poems on the Life and Passion of the Lord, the sorrows 
of Mary and Joseph and other thoughts and incidents that 
express the penitence of sinners or tend to awake it. He has 
already proved himself skilled in rhyme and rhythm and pathetic 
fancy; “Songs for Sinners” rather stress the tune that leads to 
the heights of piety than of poetry. This, in his present mood 
is “All of It”: 

“One day of life, 
One soul to save, 
One weary strife, 
One wayside grave, 
One solemn knell, 
One trampled sod, 
One way to Hell 
One way to God.” 

The poet will be satisfied, and we think will not be deprived of 
the satisfaction, if his verse impress his readers with the fear 
and hope in the lines: 

“When I am lying cold and dead, 
With waxen tapers at my head, 

The night before my Mass is said: 
And friends that never saw my soul 
Sit by my catafalque to dole, 

And all my life’s good deeds unroll: 
O Jesu, Jesu, will it be, 

That Thou wilt turn away from me?” 





The Oxford Book of Victorian Verse. Chosen by ArTHuR 
Quitter-Coucn. New York: Henry Frowde. $1.90. 

This Anthology will give the general reader a fair idea of the 
quality of verse written by the Victorian, and by later poets 
who are challenging attention by the new note in their poetry. 
He will find selections from Noyes—who has just been among 
us; Mansfield whose work has been widely discussed; Bliss 
Carman and the others who are at present producing verse of 
promise and often, of performance. The book is not limited to 
them. In fact within its one thousand pages, you will find many 
old favorites from the great names which make the appellation 
Victorian a synonym for high achievements in English Poesy and 
many names too of lesser note. Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch in his 
introduction frankly says that his personal liking has been judge 
in the matter of inclusions. So if we should ask him why from 
Adelaide Proctor, for example, he takes but one selection, and 
why this one, he is forearmed with his answer. With the lesser 
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poets of the last century he is not so indulgent as with their 
successors. With this action few perhaps will be disposed to 
quarrel as the older ones are accessible in collected editions, 
while the newer poets who first gave their verse the light in 
current monthlies, are harder to recover. 

The American group is well represented. Of Longfellow we 
would think a stronger selection might have been made. Swin- 
burne, a poet whom Mr. Palgrave was forced to exclude from 
‘tthe second “Golden Treasury,” is here generously represented. 
In fact the editor has found the holders of the various copy- 
rights very indulgent to the furtherance of his aim to give a 
fairly adequate representation of the great names of the Vic- 
ttorian era, If the reader is disposed to think many pieces might 
‘have been spared and others substituted with profit, yet he will 
own the value of a collection which in handy form contains many 
of the best, and much that we are glad to have accessible in so 
convenient a volume, and at so reasonable an outlay. 





A History of the Philippines. By Rev. José Burniot, S.J. 
Translated by Rev. Tuomas A. Becker, S.J. Manila: Ateneo 
de Manila. 

This is only a short school history, and we may say that its 
brevity is its only imperfection. For honest and straightforward 
summarizing of a varied and remarkable story we commend it 
heartily to the public. It is written by Rev. José Burniol, S.J., 
a Spaniard, and translated by Rev. Thomas A. Becker, S.J., an 
American, both professors of the Ateneo, the famous Jesuit 
school of Manila. The judiciousness of treatment, and the 
prudent, non-partisan reserve of statement are indeed remark- 
able. Above all, the book stands in singular contrast with the 
tinsel phrasing and mendacious declamation which usually 
pass muster for Philippine history. The splendid discoveries 
of Spain when she was among the most powerful nations 
of modern times, with her colonial system infinitely more 
benevolent than either English or French; with the astonishing 
civilization she peacefully developed in half a century, are 
are all too briefly commented upon in this book. On 
the other hand the admission of the defects of the Spanish 
administration is a model for nations which never admit their 
own far more glaring mistakes and misdeeds. The limitation 
of commerce in an earlier age and in a far distant archipelago, 
with which there was communication only by sailing vessels, was 
a matter which was natural to her and not exceptional. Her 
purpose in the Philippine conquest and administration was not 
primarily commerce; indeed the islands were always a drain on 
the Spanish treasury. Her purpose was civilization, and 
nothing better symbolizes this purpose than the famous Spanish 
monument on the Luneta in Manila, where the soldier Legaspi 
and the priest Urdaneta, stand side by side, lifting up the 
banner and the Cross. The government of the country was 
admirably organized and as admirably administered in spite of 
the frequent change of its officials as to be probably without a 
parallel in history during the long era of Spanish sway. The 
Filipinos, in striking contrast with the negroes under England, 
Holland, and the United States, were raised to a point of civili- 
zation never reached by any colony of color under any other 
white race. They multiplied from one-half million to eight 
millions under Spain, which kept its colonies loyal longer than 
any other nation. Only the leading officials, and those were few, 
were Spaniards. All inferior officials were Filipinos; but the 
best were carefully selected, and loyally sustained. It is to be 
regretted that a similar policy was not followed, at a much later 
date, when the political adventurer was allowed to control his 
fellows just exactly as he wished. 

“There were separate schools for boys and girls in all 
Philippine towns. In towns of 5,000 people, there were two for 
boys and likewise two for girls. In 1879 there were 2,167 
schools, and the attendance reached 200,000 children.” If we 








mistake not, the actual attendance in the schools at present, is 
not so very much greater. There were schools of a very simple 
form, yet adapted to the need, even in towns in process of for- 
mation amongst the newly civilized. There were higher schools, 
including normal schools for both sexes, for all whose ambition 
or social condition aspired to something higher. Hence came 
the large educated class to which the United States government 
has practically turned over the administration of the islands. 

The grosser abuses of Spanish administration came much 
later, and were the echo of revolutionary disorder in Spain itself. 
These are frankly and honestly admitted in this History. To it 
we refer our readers for the work of Latorre, Blanco, Weyler, 
etc. And let us not forget the deeds of the Dutch pirates, 
following the Chinese and Japanese; nor the brilliant, and usually 
forgotten, campaigns of handfuls of Spanish soldiers in the 
heart of the Moro country, Lake Lanao, Cotabato, and Jold. 

There is imperative need of histories, both general and specia!, 
of the Philippine Islands—histories which will tell the truth even 
more frankly and fully than the one under review. hs 





Among the little books and pamphlets that have recently come 
to the reviewer’s desk are the following: “Daily Praise” is a 
collection of prayers, chiefly from St. Gertrude, which Olive K. 
Parr has chosen and Benziger Bros. publish. “From ‘Parerga’” 
are selections which a Wilkes-Barre Sister of Mercy has made 
from Canon Sheehan’s book and has had attractively printed. 
The John Murphy Co. of Baltimore publishes for fifty cents 
“Out of the Shadows into Light,” a comforting sermon on im- 
mortality and the joys of Heaven, written by Charles J. Collen, 
O. P. Frederick Pustet has brought out for 75 cents a neat 
text of the “Novum Jesu Christi Testamentum.” “Father 
Carson Explains” is an excellent booklet written in dialogue 
form by the Rev. Edward F. Garesché, S. J., for the purpose of 
dissipating the old-fashioned prejudices against early and fre- 
quent Communion. (The Sentinel Press of New York, 5 cents, 
$4.00 a hundred.) “Six Golden Cords of a Mother’s Heart,” 
namely, the Commandments of the Church and “Seven Jewels” 
or the petitions of the Our Father, are two instructive pamphlets 
the Rev. Joseph O’Reilly of Los Angeles has prepared, (10 
cents each) and a revised edition of a Jesuit Father’s “Word 
about Sodalities” is issued by St. Xavier Church, Cincinnati, 
($1.00 a hundred.) 





Professor Arthur F. Remy of Columbia University has out 
a scholarly pamphlet on the present state of the inquiry into 
“The Origin of the Tannhiuser-Legend.” He sums up his 
conclusions thus: “The ‘Tannhauser legend,’ as we know it, is 
the result of the fusion of two great legendary motives origin- 
ally distinct from each other, An old pagan myth of a mortal’s 
sojourn in fairieland was blended with a Christian legend of 
mercy and thus arose an ecclesiastical legend glorifying the 
power of the Church by showing how through penance even the 
greatest sinner could be saved. Under the influence of anti- 
clerical sentiment the legend was altered to a story of perdition, 
but its consistent character was thereby destroyed. Neither the 
pagan nor the Christian themes at the basis of the legend are of 
German origin; the former is ultimately Celtic, the latter inter- 
national like the medieval church. But the development of the 
legend is not international; that is unmistakably German.” 





D. Paul Renaudin, Abbé de Saint Maurice de Clervaux has 
written a theological work on “La Doctrine de L’Assomption de 
la T. S. Viérge, La Definibilité comme Dogme de Foi Divine 
Catholique.” The Assumption of Our Lady, as is well known, 
would probably have been defined as an article of faith had not 
the Vatican Council of 1870 been abruptly concluded. The 
author’s book is a thorough disquisition on the proposed dogma. 
From the same pen has come a little volume of “Questions 
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Chédlogiques et Canoniques” consisting of four essays, the first 
on the Eucharist in the Middle Ages; the second on the ascetical 
teaching of Aquinas; the third om the religious life, and the 
last on the nominations to benefices and the indult of the 
Paris Parliament. Pierre Téqui, 82 Rue Bonaparte, Paris. 





\mong the musical works we have recently received is “The 
Crown Hymnal—Organists’ Edition.” (Ginn & Co.) This 
volume contains the accompaniments for “the Crown Hymnal 
already reviewed in these pages. In the present volume are to 
be found accompaniments for English and Latin hymns, for the 
Ordinary of the Mass, Funeral Service, Vespers, Holy week 
music, together with a short exposition of the Gregorian Nota- 
tion, and a glossary of the more usual musical terms. The 
accompaniments are written in a simple flowing style, yet suffi- 
ciently full and varied. The volume ought to prove helpful for 
school teachers and for congregational singing in the church. 
Another is “Organum Concomitans (a vigilia Pentecostis ad 
dominicam ultimam post Pentecosten)” by F. X. Mathias 
(Pustet). The first part of this work was reviewed in a pre- 
ceding number of America. The present volume contains the 
accompaniments of the proper of the Mass for the Pentecostal 
season of the year. The compositions in the present section 
seem to be written in an easier and less elaborate style than were 
those of the first part. The following selections are from the 
Gilbert Music Co., Chicago: “Ecce Sacerdos Magnus,” “The 
Divine Praises,’ “Ave Maris Stella,” (Farrant) and “O 
Salutaris,” (Giordani) which are sacred compositions for four 
mixed voices, devotional in character, and of moderate difficulty. 
The same firm publishes a Mass of St. Anthony, No. 3, for four 
mixed voices by Alphonse Cary, which will appeal to choir 
directors whose tastes lean toward the severe in Church music. 


The “Physical Laboratory Guide” by F. C. Reeve, which the 
American Book Co. publish, promises to be a practical laboratory 
manual. The experiments are well described, and the diagrams 
are clear. The notes and tables in the back are very complete, 
though it is to be regretted that the book has no index. 


“Bodily Health and Spiritual Vigour” is the title of a book 
just issued by the London house of Longmans, Green & Co. It 
combines asceticism with a practical treatise on physical culture 
and is especially designed for religious and clergy whose occu- 
pations preclude much physical exercise. The author is Rev. 
W. J. Lockington, S. J., assistant director of the Irish Novitiate. 
The treatise is novel and we are informed, has had already a 
large sale in England and Ireland. 


The March number of the /rish Monthly shows that Father 
Russell’s mantle has fallen on a worthy successor. A_ well 
substantiated exposition of Browning’s bitter and vulgar animus 
against the Catholic Church, a most interesting chapter of recol- 
lections of the magazine’s early days by a collaborator, a fine 
poem and a still finer serial story by Rosa Mulholland, form part 
of a dozen varied contributions which are all good. “Norah of 
Waterford” has the true Irish and Catholic ring and bids fair 
to surpass the author’s famous “Wild Birds of Killeevy.” 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


Benziger Bros., New York: rt ; 
Manual of Self- aA -% and Christian Perfection. Compiled by Rev. 


John Henry, C.SS.R. 20 cents. 


T. Y. Crowell Co., New York: 
What is New Thought. By Charles B. Patterson. $1.00. 


Henty Holt & Co., New York: 


The Victorian Age in Literature. By G. K. Chesterton. 50 cents. 


Charles Scribner's Sons, New York: 


Monarchical Socialism in Germany By Elmer Roberts. $1.25 











The James H. Barry Co., San Francisco: 


The Missions ‘a Missionaries of California. By Fr. Zephyrin Engel- 
$3.00. 


hardt, O.F.M. Volume ITI. 


G. W. Dillingham Co., New York: 
Isles in Summer Seas (Beautiful Bermuda). By J. Law Redman. $1.50. 


& Co., New York: 


, Green 
Celestial Fire: Meditations on the Veni Sancte Spiritus. By Richard 


White. $1.00. 
German Publications, 


» New York: 


Bros. 
Mensch und Ubermensch. Von Dr, Johannes Gspann. 70 cents. 
Friederich Pustet & Co., New York: 
Christus in der Kirche. Von Robert H. Benson. $1.00. 
Latin Publication. 
Fridericus Pustet, New York: 
Epitome Theologiz Moralis, Carolo Telch, D.D. 95 cents. 


Pamphiet. 
The Cathedral Li Association, New York: 


Mediaeval University Life. By Brother Azarias. 20 cents. 


EDUCATION 


A Defense of the Classics—West Point and the Three R’s— 
Eugenics 


The members of the Rutgers Club, at the eighth annual ban- 
qguet of that college organization held in the Hotel Walton, 
Philadelphia, three weeks ago, were treated to a defense of the 
old ways in college and university training as vigorous and 
pointed as it must have been unexpected coming as it did from 
a specialist in these days of specialization in educational work. 
As reported in the Philadelphia Public Ledger, March 22, 
Provost Smith of the University of Pennsylvania in his address 
following the banquet strongly urged for our university and 
advanced schools a return to the old college curriculum with its 
prescribed study of the Greek and Latin classics. Dr. Smith, be 
it remembered, is not himself a classical teacher; his charge in 
the institution, of whose faculty he is a distinguished member, 
holding him to work in the school of science where he is 
responsible for the courses in chemistry and chemical engineering. 
His opinion, then, is the more worth quoting when he declares: 
“In this age of specialization we are prone to lose sight of the 
vital importance of a broad education. Breadth! That is what 
a young man should get at college.” 

Provost Smith was candid enough to confess a sense of 
dissatisfaction with the work of his own department. “Some- 
times,” he avowed, “I cannot help feeling that it is wrong to 
instruct the boys taking these courses (those of chemistry and 
chemical engineering) as we do. They learn chemistry. When 
they get their degrees they are qualified to practice as pro- 
fessional chemists. But they have missed a great deal. Of 
history, art, music, for instance, they know little or nothing. 
They are fitted to earn money, but they are far from being 
fitted to enjoy the best things in life. After reaching middle 
life, they cannot possibly have the broader interests of the man 
who took the regular classical course.” 

Another judgment advanced by the speaker, a man, let it be 
not forgotten, whose ripe experience in educational work is 
beyond all question, is well worth the attention of electivists. 
Graduates of the modern college, Dr. Smith declared, are by 
no means so well grounded in the fundamentals of liberal educa- 
tion as were the students of forty years ago. And the reason of 
the decadence he finds in modern electivism. “If a man is 
working for the degree of Bachelor of Arts” said the Pennsyl- 
vania educator, “he should be made to earn it. I am emphatically 
opposed to the elective system. The student should not be per- 
mitted to substitute French for calculus, to use one example, 
simply because he is not proficient in mathematics. He should, 
if desirous of being awarded the arts degree, follow the curri- 
culum absolutely.” 

Provost Smith, though himself a State University man, does 
not admire the policy at present ruling the many State institu- 
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tions which lay little stress upon the classics. And his argument 
is the age old one of the conservative educationist: “What a 
young man needs is mental training. Translation of a Greek text 
without notes into clear, plain English is the best sort of mental 
drill in the world, despite all modern observations to the con- 
trary.” Quoting a “typical” case from his own class room 
experience Dr. Smith spoke of a graduate of one of these insti- 
tutions boasting the degree of Bachelor of Arts who avowedly 
knew nothing of either Latin or Greek. “He had plenty of the 
wild stuff: they call sociology,” Dr. Smith went on to say, “matter 
that one can read about as it is studied among us and talk about 
for days without arriving at a conclusion, But with the subjects 
which require genuine thinking to master he was frankly un- 
acquainted.” 

The conclusion of his fine, sane talk was entirely in accord 
with the sentiments thus avowed by Provost Smith. “Before a 
man should take up a specialty, such as medicine, or law, or 
chemistry,” he declared, “he should first have a classical educa- 
tion along broad lines.” And he sharply condemned the short- 
ening of the preliminary college training, now, apparently, much 
in favor for students contemplating the study of medicine or 
some other science. “Our college course must be placed on the 
footing on which it once stood. A student should work for his 
arts degree just as he is later compelled to work for his 
diploma in medicine. He would then have a broad view, 
before taking up the specialty of his life’s work.” 


We have before mentioned the snappy quality of the generally 
excellent “Point of View” paragraphs of Scribner's Magazine. 
The current April issue has one dealing with what it affirms to be 
“an indication that there is something decomposed in the state 
of our public education.” It will be remembered that the dis- 
couraging and portentous list of vacancies in the corps of cadets 
caused a recent Superintendent of West Point to express amaze- 

‘ment that “the honor of an appointment as candidate for 
entrance to the Military Academy should go begging.” The 
Point of View writer in turn is amazed to learn that the list of 
vacancies “is by no means wholly attributable to the want of 
interest of the American youth, but very largely to the presenta- 
tion of unqualified candidates.” May one be permitted to join 
the growing chorus and to express amazement that “it appears 
a discouragingly large proportion of the boys who come to the 
Academy do not know that of which every American boy who 
had had access to the common schools of any part of the country 
was formerly ‘charged with knowledge.’ ” 

The Scribner writer reminds us, as one Superintendent of our 
great Military Academy has pointed out before, that “the mental 
and physical requirements for admission to West Point are 
perfectly intelligible, perfectly simple, and the mental require- 
ments perfectly elementary. It is known that they have been 
kept elementary from the beginning, in order to comply with the 
demand that the regions in which the available schooling was 
but. elementary, should have their fair chance with the regions 
in which it was further advanced..... The _ irreducible 
minimum of the three R’s may and is alone imposed, for there 
has been little change for a hundred years in the entrance re- 
quirements. Only it was and is insisted that this irreducible 
minimum should be really known.” 

As the Point of View paragraph states the West Point experi- 
ence is unluckily but one of many evidences of shipshod results 
since the passing of the influence once dominant in elementary 
schools. No doubt some of the candidates turned back by the 
Academy examiners might have made a better showing had they 
been tested in subjects which now crowd the curriculum of the 
high schools. Unfortunately for them, West Point standards 
still follow the old ways and the old ways insist that, of what- 
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ever a boy may be ignorant, he must, at least know how to spell 
and write and cipher. 
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The Toledo Daily Blade, March 6, publishes a contribution 
from a woman physician dealing with the latest monstrosity to 
which modern ways have introduced us—the Eugenics child. In 
a capital analysis of the hold which the nasty topic of sex 
hygiene has come to have on women, she writes: 

“It may be enlightening to women who discuss these topics 
that the dissecting table, the béte noir of their imaginations and 
supersensitive nerves, is a modest, Godfearing, delectable ar- 
rangement, compared with the tea table with its new nauseating 
garnishment—Eugenics. The sex question seems to have hypno- 
tized a certain class of women, not the busy woman, or the 
business woman, and certainly not the mothers of households, 
but a class who revel in sham emotions, whether furnished by 
the best seller or by the best teller. For instance, ‘Woman and 
Labor,’ Olive Schreiner’s book, a tissue of false arguments and 
a book reeking with sex, was read by half the leisured women 
of the country. In the medical profession such questions, if dis- 
cussed at all, are dealt with academically, in a purely scientific 
way. Women are in a class by themselves in discussing sex 
problems from this new view-point. Physicians have no such 
stock in trade. This popular topic, Eugenics, seems to be a 
hodge-podge of gleanings from the criminal courts, insane 
asylums, red light districts, white slavery, etc., a moral body of 
corruption bared for dissection in the morbid imagination of 
women.” M. J. O'C. 


ECONOMICS 


Iron Trade in England and Germany 


That England is uncomfortable in more ways than one when 
Germany is mentioned, we all know. The development of the 
German fleet would be trying enough were it a sign, as is often 
assumed, of Germany's intention to overthrow English naval 
supremacy as the means to seize upon English trade. But it is 
still more trying to the English mind when it is understood in 
its true meaning, namely as something clearly demanded to pro- 
tect Germany’s foreign trade which already exists, and as it 
seems to many, exists at the expense of British trade. The 
report on the iron and steel trade for 1912 has been a cause of 
anxiety to many. Since 1895 the yearly value of German exports 
has grown from 621% million dollars to 280 millions, while 
English exports have increased from 94 millions to 241% mill- 
ions. German exports are today nearly four and a half times 
as large as in 1895 while English are only a little more than 
two and a half times as large; and the former exceed the latter 
in value by 38% million dollars, 

The financial editor of the Times tries to comfort the English 
manufacturer by pointing out that the German figures include 
tools and similar hardware, which he values at 50 million dollars, 
and that the British figures exclude those items. Hence he con- 
cludes that English exports of pig iron, steel bars, rails, etc., 
exceeded the German in 1912 by about 11% million dollars. But 
it is not from this that he draws his chief consolation. He 
admits that during the. last thirty years there has been an actual 
decline in British iron and steel exports worth less than $25 a 
ton, but adds that there has been an increase in manufactured 
iron and steel worth more than $50 a ton, such as tin plate, 
boiler plates, castings, etc., in which English trade has grown 
from 919 thousand tons in 1880, worth about $75. a ton, to 2,616 
thousand tons worth about $65 a ton and in 1912 exceeded Ger- 
man experts in the same lines by about 40 million dollars. He 
sums up the situation by saying that English ironmasters instead 
of exporting low grade iron and steel as formerly now work it 
up into high grade manufactures, and derive for themselves 





and other workmen all the advantages of doing so. He notes, 
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moreover, that England still retains the markets outside of 
Europe. Of German exports 66 per cent. was sold in Europe 
and 34 per cent. in other countries, while England sent 75 per 
cent. of its exports beyond Europe and only 25 per cent. to 
European countries. 

We would not deprive the English manufacturer of the com- 
fort he may draw from these figures. Still we must point out 
that, according to them, the actual amount of iron extracted 
yearly in Germany is much greater than that extracted in Eng- 
land, and that the increase of German high grade manufactures 
is proportionally greater than that of the English. This is only 
natural, for the amount of high grade manufactures must depend 
on the quantity of iron extracted. If England, as the Times 
admits, is letting the low grade iron trade escape and is devoting 
itself to the high grade trade, while Germany is developing both 
steadily, it will not be very long before the low grade trade will 
be, so far as England is concerned, almost entirely in German 
hands, and, as regards the high grade trade, Germany will be 
as successful a rival as it has been in the other. It is to be 
observed too that England is one of the European countries to 
which Germany exports iron and steel manufactures, and that 
the Times abstains from instituting a comparison between Ger- 
man exports to England and English exports to Germany. He 
did not omit this important point because he had not the figures, 
but rather, we suspect, because the figures would not be conducive 


to the comfort he was preparing for the English manufacturer. | 


For years past there has been great complaint about the flooding 
of the English market with German manufactures: there has 
been no similar complaint in Germany. One would like too to 
learn the relative annual values of iron and steel manufactures 
sold in Eastern and English colonial markets by German and 
English manufacturers. 

From time to time we hear complaints of German methods. The 
German commercial traveller is found everywhere pushing his 
trade. He differs from,the English commercial traveller in 
much. In the first place he makes a point of having three 
languages at his disposal, English, French and his own native 
tongue. Thus, in Canada for example, he has a great advantage 
over his English rival, who rarely prepares himself for his career 
by acquiring foreign languages. In the second place, he makes 
commercial travelling a serious profession, and studies how to 
make himself efficient in it. The English commercial traveller 
too often would be taken for a tourist. Again with the German, 
the pushing of trade is a work of loftiest patriotism. “Where is 
the German Fatherland? Not by the Rhine, nor in the Black 
Forest, nor on the Hartz Mountains, nor in Suabian Valleys, but 
wherever the German tongue is heard.” The translation is rather 
free, but it expresses the spirit of German expansion which 
animates the humble commercial traveller as it animates the 
German Emperor himself. It is the active principle of the de- 
velopment of German trade, no less than of the development of 
the German sea power. When it is seen in English trade, there 
will be some reason to expect effective competition with Ger- 
But Manchester economics have almost destroyed English 
H. W. 


many. 
patriotism. 


PERSONAL 


It used to be the favorite superstition of Protestants that 
Catholics not only knew nothing about the Bible but did all in 
their power to prevent people from reading it. That foolish 
impression is evidently vanishing for we are informed that during 
the past six months, Rev. Thomas F. Coakley, D.D., of St. Paul’s 
Cathedral, Pittsburg, has given two lectures every week on Holy 
Scripture and to audiences fully one-third of which were 
Protestant. They did not even fear to come to the Catholic 
Cathedral Hall to hear him. The hall was taxed to its utmost 
and there was only standing room at most of the lectures. The 








subjects covered a wide area, ranging from “Moses and Modern 
Science,” to “The Relation of St. John to the Synoptics,” from 
“Inspiration” to “The Difference between the Protestant and 
Catholic Bibles,’ from “Early Manuscripts of Holy Scripture” 
to “The Literary Beauties of the Bible.” 





At a banquet given in St. Louis, March 25, in honor of Mr. 
Frederick P. Kenkel, editor in chief of the German daily Amerika 
and head of the Central Bureau of the Central Verein, the 
knighthood of the Order of St. Gregory was formally conferred 
upon him through Archbishop Glennon. Telegrams of con- 
gratulation poured in from many States and the sentiment uni- 
versally expressed was the sincere appreciation of the real per- 
sonal merits which have deserved this distinction. All who have 
followed the unselfish labors of Mr. Kenkel and have understood 
the exceptional work he has accomplished for the Church and 
for social reform in our country, will feel grateful for the honor 
conferred upon him and wish him many more years of successful 
leadership. 


ECCLESIASTICAL NEWS 


Since Lord Northcliffe has been connected with the London 
Times, it has given evidence of a greater breadth of view with 
regard to Catholic affairs, and a disposition to avoid the bitter 
attacks on the Catholic Church and the leaders of Catholic 
thought which were formerly rather frequent in its columns. 
So says the editor of the Catholic Times of London. A new 
departure of the Times was the issuing of an Irish supplement, 
consisting of thirty-two pages, on the feast of the national 
Saint. The supplement, taking it all in all, was kindly and 
sympathetic in tone, and full of interesting information on 
various aspects of life in Ireland; though some of the articles 
contained assertions that would provoke dissent. 





The S. Congregation of Religious has issued the following 
decree on the confessions of Nuns and Sisters: 

Cum de sacramentalibus). Many laws, according to time and 
place have hitherto been made concerning the sacramental con- 
fessions of Nuns and Sisters, and it now seems well to collect 
them into one Decree, with some changes and a proper arrange- 
ment, as follows: 

1. For every religious community both of Nuns and Sisters 
there shall be given as a rule only one Ordinary Confessor; 
unless it be necessary to assign one or more others on account 
of the large numbers, or for any other just cause. 

2. The Ordinary Confessor shall not as a rule hold this office 
for longer than a period of three years. But the Bishop or 
Ordinary may confirm him for a second or even for a third 
period of three years: a) when he cannot otherwise provide on 
account of the dearth of suitable priests, or b) if the majority 
of the Religious, including those who in other matters have no 
vote, agree by secret ballot on the confirmation of the Con- 
fessor; other provision is to be made for those who dissent from 
this arrangement. 

3. Several times a year there shall be given to every religious 
community an extraordinary Confessor to whom all the Religious 
must go, if only to receive his blessing. 

4. For every religious house a number of priests shall be 
deputed by the Ordinary, so that Religious may without difficulty 
call them in special cases to make their confession. 

5. If any Religious, for her peace of mind and for greater 
progress in the way of God, ask for some special confessor or 
spiritual director, this is to be granted easily by the Ordinary, 
who, however, shall watch lest abuses arise from this concession. 
Should such abuses arise he shall carefully and prudently elimi- 
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nate them, always however with due regard for liberty of con- 
science. 

6. If the religious house is subject to the jurisdiction of the 
Ordinary the latter elects both the ordinary and extraordinary 
confessors; if it is subject to the Regular Superior the latter 
shall present the confessors to the local Ordinary, whose right 
it is to grant them faculties to hear the confession. 

7. To the office of Confessor, ordinary, extraordinary or 
special, may be appointed priests, secular priests, and regular 
priests with the permission of their Superiors—provided however 
they have no authority in foro externo over the Religious. 

8. These confessors must have completed forty years of age and 
be distinguished for probity and prudence; but the Ordinary, 
may, for a just reason and upon his own conscience, cheose for 
this office priests who have not reached that age but who possess 
the above qualities. 

9. An ordinary Confessor cannot become an extraordinary 
Confessor, nor except in the cases mentioned under No. 2 can 
he be re-elected as Ordinary Confessor for the same community, 
until a year has elapsed since the completion of his term of 
office. An extraordinary Confessor can be immediately chosen 
as ordinary Confessor. 

10. All Confessors of Nuns and Sisters must take care not to 
interfere in, the internal or external government of the com- 
munity. 

11. If a Religious asks for an extraordinary Confessor no 
Superioress may either herself or through others, either directly 
or indirectly, inquire into her reasons for doing so, oppose.the 
petition by words or deeds, or in any way show that she is dis- 
pleased with it; should she do so, she is to be admonished by 
her Ordinary; if she offend a second time in the same way, she 
is to be deposed by him—after, however, the Congregation of 
Religious has been heard on the matter. 

12. Religious are forbidden to talk in any way about the con- 
fessions of their companions, nor must they dare to criticise 
those Sisters who confess to a Confessor other than the ordinary 
one; should they do so they are to be punished by the Superioress 
or the Ordinary. 

13. When special Confessors, called to a monastery or religious 
house, find that Religious come to them without any just cause 
of necessity or spiritual utility they should prudently send them 
away. Again all Religious are to be admonished that they should 
avail themselves of the faculty of asking for a special Confessor 
in such a way that no human considerations sway them but only 
their spiritual good and their greater progress in the religious 
virtues. 

14. When Nuns or Sisters happen to be out of their house 
for any reason, they may make their confession in any church or 
oratory, even a semi-public one, to any Confessor approved for 
both sexes. The Superioress must not prevent this or make any 
inquiries about it, even indirectly, and Religious are not bound 
to say anything about it to the Superioress. 

15. All Nuns or Religious, when seriously sick although not in 
danger of death, may go to any priest approved for hearing 
confessions and confess to him as often as they like during such 
illness. 

16. This Decree is to be observed by all religious families of 
women, both of solemn and simple vows, by Oblates and other 
pious communities bound by no vows, even when the Institutes 
are merely diocesan. ‘ It obliges also communities which are 
under the jurisdiction of a Regular Superior; should the latter 
fail to provide for the faithful observance of this Decree, the 
Bishop a local Ordinary himself is to do so as Delegate of the 
Apostolic See. 

17. This Decree shall be added to the Rules and Constitutions 
of every religious family, and shall be read publicly in the ver- 
nacular once a year in the Chapter of all Religious Women. 
Wherefore, the Most Eminent Fathers Cardinals of the S. 








Congregation of Religious having first been consulted in a 
plenary meeting held in the Vatican on January 31st, 1913, Our 
Most Holy Lord Pope Pius X, on the report of the undersigned 
Secretary, was pleased in all things to approve and confirm this 
Decree, and to order that it be published and accurately observed 
for the future by all concerned. 

All things whatsoever to the contrary, even those calling for 
special and individual mention, notwithstanding. 

Given at Rome, from the Secretariate of the S. Congregation 
of Religious, February 3rd, 1913. 

Fr. I. C. Card. Vives, Prefect. 

+ Donatus, Archiep. Ephesinus, 

Secretary. 





It is announced from Rome that on April 2 the Pope ap- 
pointed as first bishop of the new diocese of Corpus Christi, 
Texas, the Very Rev. Paul Nussbaum, C.P., of St. Michael's 
Monastery, West Hoboken, N. J., Second Consultor of the 
Eastern Province of the Passionist Congregation. This is the 
first member of the Congregation to be chosen as an Ameri- 
can bishop. The diocese of Corpus Christi was erected March 
23, 1912, to include the -territory of the old vicariate of 
Brownsville, of which the last incumbent was the late Right 
Rev. Peter Verdaguer, who died Oct. 26, 1911. On April 2 
also the Pope appointed the Rev. J. T. McNally of Almonte, 
Ontario, to be bishop of the new diocese of Calgary, Canada. 





The Catholic Magazine for South Africa tells us that the 
Belgian Government is working fast in the development of the 
Congo and has had the wisdom to work with the missionaries 
who are under the leadership of the Benedictine Prefect 
Apostolic, Father D. J. de Hemptinne. According to the 
Bulletin du Congo new parishes have been established at Niew- 
dorp and Bellefontaine. From Kambove to the highlands of 
Biano a fine motor-road has been constructed by the good 
Fathers with assistance from the private purse of the Belgian 
King. The names of the places where missions are being founded 
are so new that you will not find them on the ordinary maps. 





A correspondence about joining the Catholic Church has been 
running in the Guardian. The Catholic Times of London gives 
a résumé of the letter of a layman who says things worth 
noting. One of the facts which he adduces to explain the con- 
version of Protestants to the Catholic Church is that the Estab- 
lishment has’ no living, authoritative voice at this hour of 
doctrinal unrest. He says: “Old moorings are being broken. 
Sanctions which have been unquestioned for centuries are being 
set aside. There is alarm and confusion, and many are crying 
for a living Ecclesia docens. The wilderness seems getting 
darker and more perilous, and the sheep look for guidance. ‘They 
must have a living voice.” And he says they can find none. 
Where is the Church of England? What is it? Or what does it 
teach? This layman can discover what Rev. Mr. Smith or Rev. 
Dr. Brown thinks on any disputed point of doctrine, but he 
cannot discover what the church itself teaches. He finds some 
ministers teaching Transubstantiation and Invocation of Saints, 
and practising Reservation and Solitary Masses, as if the Book 
of Common Prayer no longer existed. “The clergy may issue 
works in which the very lowest views of Biblical inspiration are 
maintained and ordained priests may throw doubt on the Virgin 
Birth or on the Bodily Resurrection of Our Lord, or even deny 
miracles altogether.” And the Church of England says nothing! 
“Ts it then,” he asks, “a matter for surprise that some seek 
refuge in the Church of Rome? There at least there is no ques- 
tion as to what is de fide and the principle of obedience is not 
left to each man’s judgment.” 
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Dr. Armin Kausen, founder and editor of the Allgemeine 
Rundschau, whose death occurred at Munich, March 15, was one 
of the most effective and laborious workers in the field of 
Catholic journalism and literature. He died at the age of fifty- 
eight years, after thirty years of editorial labors, during which 
period he had been connected with many papers, particularly 
with the Fuldaer Zeitung whose editor he became in 1883, the 
Badischer Beobachter, the Miinchener Fremdenbiatt, the 
Kélnische Volksseitung and the Wahrheit. The last named 
paper received a new impetus under his direction. He likewise 
founded the Bayerische Tageskorrespondenz in 1891 and the 
Allgemeine Rundschau in 1904. He was the author moreover of 
several popular works and labored untiringly for the cause of 
Fatherland and Church. One of the great Centrist champions, he 
was ever relentless in his pursuit of the highest political ideals. 
“ And if the way of truth should cleave through my very heart,’ was 
his saying, “I would take it.” The appreciation in which his labors 
were held by the Sovereign Pontiffs is evident from the dis- 
tinctions successively conferred upon him by Pope Leo XIII and 
Pope Pius X. He was decorated with no less than four 
ecclesiastical honors and with a civic distinction from the 
Bavarian Prince Regent Luitpold. The day before his death, 
which was hastened by excessive labors, he received the papal 
benediction and the plenary indulgence through the Apostolic 
Nuncio, Mgr. von Friihwirth. His name will not be forgotten 
in the annals of Catholic literature and his work lives after him 
in many great undertakings for faith and morality to which he 
gave the initiative. He was beloved as greatly as he was 
respected and admired. “We had but one such as he,” is the 
last word spoken over his grave by his fellow editors. 

Rev. Father Patrick (Donlon), O. S. B., pastor of St. John’s 
Church, Warrenton, Va., and of All Saints’ Church, Manassas, 
Va., died recently in Providence Hospital, Washington, D. C. 
Father Patrick was born in Plattsburg, N. Y., in 1861. While a 
youth aboard ship he won the friendship of the captain who 
finally was instrumental in educating him for the priesthood. 
Fifteen years ago, he assumed charge of the parishes at Warren- 
ton and Manassas, and their neighboring missions, over which he 
presided to the time of his death. His funeral took place from 
the Benedictine Abbey of Belmont, N. C., where, for a number 
of years, he had been an instructor. 





The Right Rev. Dr. James J. Carroll rector of the Church 
of St. Edward the Confessor and formerly Bishop of Nueva 
Segovia in the Philippines, died, on April 4, in St. Joseph’s 
Hospital, Philadelphia. He had been in the hospital since 
December. 

Bishop Carroll accompanied Bishop Dougherty to the 
Philippine Islands in 1903 as his vicar general, and when 
Bishop Dougherty was transferred to the larger diocese of 
Jaro was placed in charge of the see of Nueva Segovia, early 
in 1908. While descending a steep road in his diocese in 1911 
the bishop was leading his horse, when the animal stumbled 
against him, forcing him over the side of a precipice. 

After some months of treatment for the broken hip he 
sustained in the fall it was decided that Bishop Carroll had 
better return to this country. Although benefited for a time 
by treatment here, the bishop had to give up any thought of 
returning to the Philippines. He resigned his see and was 
made titular Bishop of Metellopolis and appointed to the 
irremovable rectorship of St. Edward's, Philadelphia. 

Bishop Carroll was born about 50 years ago at Portland, 
Me., and when he was a child his parents moved to Schuylkill 
County, Pa. He entered St. Charles’ Seminary, Overbrook, 





and was ordained June 15, 1889. He pursued post graduate 
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studies at the Catholic University at Washington and subse- 
quently filled assignments at St. Teresa’s and St. Michael’s 
churches in Philadelphia until he was appointed professor 
of Latin and dogmatic theology at St. Charles’ Seminary. 
Thence he went to the Philippines. 





Sister Euphemia, seventy-seven years old, one of the 
founders of St. Mary’s College and Academy at South Bend, 
Ind., died there on April 3. She had been a member of the 
Order of the Holy Cross since 1854. 


LETTER TO THE EDITOR 


“LIBERTY” IN PorRTUGAL 


To the Editor of AMErIcA: 

Are you aware that your publication, as well as anything 
else written or published by a Jesuit, cannot be circulated, 
sold or printed in Portugal? The following decree taken 
from O Seculo of Lisbon, dated Easter Sunday, March 23, 
shows that the Portuguese Republic brought all the obselete 
laws back into vigor: 


Publicagoes jesuiticas 





E’ expressamente proibida a sua Impressan e circulacgao 

O ministro do interior vae dirigir as autoridades adminis- 
trativas a seguinte circular: 

“Tendo aiguns governadores civis apresentado duvidas 
acerca do procedimento a haver com jornaes, folhetos ou 
impressos de qualquer ordem, publicados por individuos da 
seita jesuitica ou a ela ligados como “fautores” ou “copia- 
dores” faz-se ciente a todas as autoridades da Republica que 
estao em pleno vigor sobre o assunto as leis de 3 de setem- 
bro de 1757 e 28 de agosto de 1769, em que expressamente se 
proibe a impressao e circulagao de qualquer publicagao 
jesuita. Devem, pois, todas as autoridades fazer comprier 
rigorosamente as disposicoes das citadas leis, nao tanto 
porque essas publicagoes possam ser fomentadoras de altera- 
goes de ordem publica, e assim incursas na lei de 12 de julho 
de 1912, mas porque o cumprimento estrito da lei deve ser 
apanagio de todas as autoridades da Republica.” 


The following is a translation of the foregoing: 


Jesuit PusLicaTIons 





Their publication and circulation are expressly forbidden. 

The Minister of Interior has just directed the following 
circular to the administrative authorities : 

“Various civil governors having expressed doubts concern- 
ing the procedure to take with newspapers, pamphlets or 
printed matter of whatsoever kind published by individuals 
of the Jesuit sect, or issued by those describing themselves 
as ‘agents’ or ‘copiers’ of the same, all the authorities of the 
Republic are hereby notified that the laws of September 3, 
1757, and August 28, 1769, are in full force in the matter, in 
so far as they expressly forbid the printing and circulation 
of any Jesuit publication whatsoever. All the authorities 
therefore shall see that the provisions of said laws are com- 
plied with vigorously, not only because such publications 
may be fomenters of a breach of public- order, and therefore 
violate the law of July 12, 1912, but because the strict enforce- 


_ment of the law should be the bounden duty of all authorities 


of the Republic.” 
There you are! And it was understood that “Liberdade, 
Iqualidade ¢ Fraternidade” were the foundation stones of the 
Portuguese Republic when it started into being. 
ANbREW J. SHIPMAN. 
New York, April 4. 








